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VERSATILE in use CONSISTENT in quality 
ENKA are chosen for the FIRST 


ANTI-CREASE Rayon Flat Crepe 


rough matelasse 
crepes to sand crepes... 
from flat crepes to a wide variety 
of knitted underwear and hosiery 
—so runs the story of Enka yarns. 
@ If there is one particular feature 
of Enka yarns that stands out, it is 
their remarkable adaptability— 
second only to the never varying 
excellence of the yarns. 

@ Perhaps never before has this 
so desirable characteristic been 
as forcibly brought to the fore as 
in the development of the new 
anti-crease fabrics—probably the 
most important recent develop- 
ment in textile merchandising. The 
first rayon flat crepe offered with 
this new process used Enka yarns 
—vused them of course because 
of their established quality—but 
particularly because these yarns 
have shown themselves to take the 
anti-crease process with excep- 


tional effectiveness. 
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KETE 
St Al. C R 
Made by Galey & Lord for six consecutive seasons of Enka yarns — 


finds in Enka the ideal yarn to take the new anti-crease process. 


* Wherever new fabrics are being evolved... fabrics that are 
novel in their construction and finish but constant in their quality 


. . there the intrinsic valve of Enka yarns plays an important part. 


AMERICAN ENKA CORPORATION, 271 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK 


ENKA, N. C. 
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Cotton-Textile Institute Wins Award 


gained for it the 1932 award of the American 

Trade Association Executives for outstanding ser 
vice to industry are reviewed in a statement issuied by the 
Institute. 


The award was made by Secretary Roper, of the Unit- 
ed States Department of Commerce, on the basis of the 
following citation: 

“The award is given to the Cotton-Textile Institute, 
George A. Sloan, president, for its great accomplishments 
among one of the important industries of the United 
States, for its persistent and constructive methods in the 
elimination of undesirable working conditions for its 
thousands of employees; for its introduction of modern 
cost accounting in cotton mills; for its development and 
promotion of new uses for cotton and cotton products; 
and for the example it sets to American business of a 
trade association which is helpful to industry and public 
alike.” 

In the stimulation of improved cost methods 767 
Southern mills, representing 17,000,000 spindles, were 
surveyed by representatives of the Institute, and more 
than 60 per cent of these mills now have installed ade- 
quate systems for accurate cost determination. A simi- 
lar survey is being extended to Northern mills. 


Promotional work to increase consumption of cotton 
has included the stimulation of wide use of cotton bags 
as containers in retail distributio nof agricultural prod- 
ucts, sugar, flour, and other foodstuffs, also use of cotton 
fabric for roofing material, and as reinforcing membrane 
in roa construction. Popularity has, in addition, been 
gained for cotton wash suits as men’s comfortable sum- 
mer apparel. National Cotton Week, originated by the 
Institute and promoted for the third successive year, now 
has become an annual merchandising event of major im- 
portance to the retail trade and of great significance to 
the cotton industry. 


The statistical department of the Institute furnishes 
information relating to production, sales, inventories, etc., 
to upwards of twenty important manufacturing divisions 
of the industry. This service was established to contrib- 
ute toward better selection of operating schedules and 


had been influential in effecting great reduction of inven- 
tories. 


The work of the Institute as reviewed by Mr. Sloan 
follows in part: 

The Cotton-Textile Institute, Inc., was organized in 
October, 1926, for the purpose of promoting the welfare 
of the cotton industry. The more important considera- 
tions which led to its formation were outgrowths of a 
great increase in productive equipment which took place 
during the World War and immediately following, a 


. cTtrvitres of the Cotton-Textile Institute which 


growing adoption of excessive operating schedules, and a 
declining demand in several important lines of cotton 
products. These had brought about overproduction, 
heavy inventories, irregular employment and unsettled 
market conditions. 


To meet these conditions the Institute was organized 
with three major departments: 


1. A promotional department devoted to the restora- 
tion and stimulation of further public appreciation and 
use of cotton products, to the discovery through research 
of new uses for cotton and the enlargement through na- 
tional advertising and other promotional activities of 
established markets. 


2. A cost department to encourage among cotton 
manufacturers a more widespread use of suitable cost 
finding methods as a means to the establishment of 
sounder merchandising policies. 

3.. A statistical department undertaking to supply in- 
formation regarding production, sales, distribution, de- 
mand, inventories and unfilled orders in numerous man- 
ufacturing groups in the industry. 


PROMOTIONAL EFFORTS 


During the period of the depression the cotton textile 
industry has experienced a high relative rate of employ- 
ment and a sustained demand for its products which 
have contributed to the public benefit through continued 
purchasing power in this extensive industrial field. The 
activities of the Institute’s promotional department have 
assisted directly in this maintenance of demand. The 
scope of its efforts has included stimulation of the use of 
cotton for fruit and vegetable bags, membrane fabrics for 
road construction, bedsheets, women’s and children’s 
dresses, miscellaneous bagging materials, table covers, 
napkins, towels, power transmission, belting, roofing 
materials, men’s suits, hats and other forms of wearing 
apparel composed in whole or in part of cotton. Cotton 
fabrics in new and varied forms have been introduced to 
meet changing consumer demands and the special needs 
of other industries. An aggressive campaign in behalf of 
cotton dress goods, both here and abroad, has raised the 
cotton dress to a level of fashion prestige and has aroused 
unusual popularity for all kinds of cotton garments. 

A striking feature of the promotional department’s 
activity has been the conception and sponsorship of 
National Cotton Week which has now become an estab- 
lished annual event of nation-wide scope. In 1932 this 
major merchandising activity occurred during the week 
of May 16 to 21 and enlisted the support of more than 
25,000 retail establishments in the department store, dry 
goods, notions, drug, grocery and apparel fields, it being 
estimated that such interests invested upwards of $2,- 

(Continued on Page 22) 
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The Dyeing and Processing 


of Knit 


(,oods * 


BY W. F. CHRISTMAN 


Russell Manufacturing Company. 


HE subject assigned me is one that very few of the 
members are interested in, so I will only give a 
brief outline as related to cotton knit goods only. 

The dyeing and processing of knit goods is an industry 
almost exclusively related to the manufacture of knit 
underwear. The knit cloth dress trade using almost ex- 
clusively dyed yarns knit in combination so that when 
the cloth comes from machines, it requires very little fin- 
ishing before being cut into garments. 

There are very few dyeing and finishing plants de- 
voted exclusively to knit goods in the United States. You 
will find practically all of these located in Pennsylvania 
and principally in and around Reading. This was due to 
the fact that there were hundreds of small knit underwear 
mills located in middle and Eastern Pennsylvania, most 
every community having a mill. These mills knit the 
cloth, send it to the bleachery to be bleached, and when 
returned, cut and finished into garments. This saved 
these small mills the expense of maintaining a boiler 
plant, bleaching and dyeing equipment. 

Today with few exceptions every under plant has its 
own dye house. There are very few knit underwear mills 
on cotton in Pennsylvania. 


I will start with the yarn, so that you can get a clear 
understanding of the process: Knitting is a system of 
loops joined together to make a fabric. 


First, the yarn is of very soft twist, the theory being 
to have just enough twist to hold the fibers together. 
The yarn is put up on cones for the knitting machines. 
The yarn has been thoroughly conditioned before knit- 
ting, no size or anything else being used. 

Circular knitted cloth comes in tubular widths from 
10 inches up to 36 inches in diameter and weighs from 
one yard up to six yards to the pound, depending on the 
width, fabric and size of yarn used. Cloth comes in rolls 
of one hundred to one hundred fifty yards, weighing 
twenty-five to seventy pounds to the roll. 

In woven goods or yard goods as it is sometimes called, 
everything is reckoned by the yard, for instance, twenty 
to twenty-five yards to the dozen dress shirts. In under- 
wear, everything is recorded by the pound as twelve 
pounds to the dozen union suits; a dozen athletic shirts 
weighing two pounds, etc. So you see yardage doesn’t 
play such a big part in knit underwear goods, as every- 
thing is reckoned by the pounds. 


In the dyeing of knit goods, string washers or reel 
machines are used, which are machines similar to the 
rope soapers used to soap vat colors in piece goods, or 
slack washers, as they are sometimes called. 

In boiling preparatory to bleaching there are three 
methods used; boiling in reel machines, in open kiers, or 
under pressure. The method used to boil depends on the 
outlay of equipment the mill has. Where the boil out is 
done in a reel machine, it is boiled for an hour to an 
hour and a half with one per cent caustic soda, one-half 


*Paper before meeting of Southeastern Section, Ameri- 
can Association of Textile Chemists and Colorists. 
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per cent Tri-Sodium phosphate and one-half per cent 
alkali soap, or penetrating oil. It is drained, rinsed and 
cooled, and the bleach liquor added to twadell two de- 
grees. It is run forty-five minutes to secure a good white. 
The bleach liquor is then drained and the tub refilled, to 
which enough sulphuric acid is added to twadell three- 
fourths degree. This gives the goods what is known as a 
“Buck” sour which produces a very bright white finish. 
After this the goods are thoroughly rinsed and in one 
rinse is added a small amount, one-half per cent of Bi- 
Sulphite of soda to permanently free the goods of chlo- 
rine. Chlorine gas is the most satisfactory article to use 
in making up bleach liquor for knit goods. 

Goods to be subsequently dyed are given what we call 
a half bleach, just bleached enough to obtain a good 
ground. A good uniform boil-is absolutely necessary if 
you expect to get a uniform shade in dyeing. 

Knit goods can be bleached with hydrogen peroxide or 
sodium peroxide in kiers, but the cost makes this process 
almost prohibitive. 

The most economical method of bleaching if you are 
fortunate enough to have equipment is to give the goods 
a pressure boil, wash down in the kier good and pull them 
out through a chemic squeezer ,and pile in bins to bleach, 
after which it is put into reel machines and soured off, 
rinsed, and bluing added. | 

In the dyeing of knit goods the operation is carried 
on in a reel machine which holds from two to twelve 
rolls to the machine, weighing from one hundred to twelve 
hundred pounds per machine. The rolls are loaded and 
the ends tied or sewed together, each roll making an 
endless rope. 

On heavy shades such as navys, browns, red, black, 
etc., the goods are boiled out for thirty minutes with 
Tri-Sodium phosphate, drained and washed, then the 
dyestuff is added when the goods and bath are cold. The 
steam is then turned on and the bath is gradually raised 
to a boil. It is allowed to boil for thirty minutes and 
salt is added. Continue the boil for twenty to thirty 
minutes to get good exhaustion of dye. The goods are 
then rinsed twice through cold water and unloaded. 

On medium and light shades and also tints, where a 
good ground is required, the simplest method I know of 
is to give the goods a half bleach with Solozone in a reel 
machine which requires approximately an hour, then the 
goods are cooled down and dyestuff added, and run for 
fifty minutes before adding salt, then run ten minutes in 
the salt. 

In using Solozone you can dye the goods first and then 
bleach, and I believe you get brighter shades by this 
method. I have noticed this to be true with certain 
dyes. Still another method used is the old Autogyp 
process where the dyeing and bleaching is done in the 
same operation, which is very satisfactory and is a time 
saver. 

Just a few words about finishing of knit goods and I 
am through. After bleaching and dyeing the goods are 

(Continued on Page 22) 
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Carding Discussion At Eastern 


Carolina 


VERY INTERESTING and instructive discussion on 

A carding was held by the Eastern Carolina Division 

of the Southern Textile Association at its meetings 

in Raleigh on April 27. Particular interest was shown in 

questions relative to new developments in the card room. 

The discussion, which was led by M. R. Vick, was as 
follows: | 


SINGLE Process PIcKING 


Mr. Vick, Chairman for Carding: Our discussion is 
upon new equipment and developments for the card room 
that is, new things that have been developed and tried 
out in recent years. We will start with single-process 
pickers. Those of you who have any information tell us 
how you like them on colored and on white work and 
how they blend, and if they are successful. 

Mr. Mullen: I think they are so universally satisfac- 
tory that yop might ask if anybody has any fault to find 
with them. Our experience with the two we have is very 
satisfactory, so far as I know. Mr. Vick has them in the 
rooms of which he has charge and might tell you what he 
thinks. 

Chairman: We get very good results on white and col- 
ored work. I understand there has been some question 
as to whether they would blend or not, but with the 
system of bins we have we find the cotton blends as well 

-that is, if you have one lot of dyed cotton. Of course, 
if you dye one lot of cotton today and another lot a 
month from now, and use together, you will not get the 
same shade. I find we do not have any difference in 
shade unless it comes from the dye house—that is, dye- 
ings at two different times. For instance, if we run a lot 
of cotton today and have some of that roving left over 
for a month, there is no way to blend that on any kind of 
machine, and you will have a little difference in color if 
you run that in. We are very well satished with our 
process and hope to get it in the other mill. One thing: 
our mills were equipped for white work, and since we 
have gone on the coloréd work we are pushed for room. 
I find we have to carry a great many more laps on colored 
work than on white work. In running this process I find 
we have nearly two thousand square feet more than we 
had before. It gives us room to pile anything we want 
in the picker room and then have room for the laps. Per- 
haps in changing from white to colored we lose probably 
one lap in getting adjusted; after that we lose very few 
laps. Our variation is rarely over a half pound each way. 

Goop Rresutts From ONE PROcEsSsS 


W. V. Byers, Superintendent, No. 2 Mill, The Erwin 
Cotton Mills Company, Erwin, N. C.: We have changed 
over all our pickers to one process and like it very much; 
we like the results it is giving us and think it gives us 
evener yarn. Of course, the results from labor saving are 
so great there is no use in comparing that. We first con- 
verted one of our pickers five or six years ago and ran it 
a good long time. These pickers were old pickers, and 
we debated in our minds whether it was the right thing to 
change them or try to get new pickers. After running 
this a good long time—two or three years—went went 
ahead and changed them. We have been exceedingly 
pleased with it. It is giving us good results. We have 


Meeting 


also had to run blends on that and have been able to do 
that very successfully by regulating the lap and the 
amount of cotton on the apron. 

Cuts Power AND LABor Costs 


Chairman: I know the labor saving is great. Where 
I used to have three men, I now use one, and he strips 
the cards also. 

Mr. Mullen: You save as much on that jab in power, 
too. You cut the power in half. I saw some last week. 
That practically convinced us of the advisability of 
changing over pickers. After looking at those last week 
we are convinced that changing them over is a paying 
proposition. 

Hookinc Up ror ONE PROCESS 

Question: Can you put any kind of machines to- 
gether ? 

Mr. Harden: I can give him some information on 
that. I am convinced now that no matter what sort of 
pickers you have, any kind can be put together, because 
it is the principle involved rather than the make of the 
machine. You may have a shorter shaft or a longer shaft 
or a different drive, but it is the principle of the thing. 

I might say we had a saving in power, too. We put on 
a few ball bearings that helped. 

As to eveners, no matter what sort of eveners you have, 
applying the principle of the hook-up you can do it all 
right. 

Mr. Cates: Do you use more than one opener? 

Mr. Harden: Yes, you have to use the evener back 
there to synchronize your process. I don’t believe you 
would ever get satisfactory results unless you have two 
eveners. 

Mr. Moore: What kind of ball bearings did you put 
on? 

Mr. Harden: We used the ball bearings furnished for 
the new process pickers. There are possibly one or two 
bearings there for which we have had to select special 
types, but there is no trouble about that, because practi- 
cally all the ball-bearing companies furnish catalogs from 
which you can select them. 

Work BLenps WELL 


Mr. Miley: We have twelve one-process pickers that 
we hooked up ourselves. We hooked. up one machine and 
ran it a year before we hooked up the others. We made 
tests and found we got more even yarn, so we went ahead 
and hooked them all up. We got a good saving in labor, 
a good saving in power, and make better work. We lose 
about one per cent of laps. We blend more satisfactorily 
with them than we did on the single picker. 

Mr. Harden: Our theory in that connection was this: 
Why tear up your cotton after it was once formed in the 
lap on the screen, why drop it into a hopper and tear it 
up again? I think that is borne out by the fact that the 
manufacturers themselves are furnishing the one-process 
picker now, if desired. : 

Mr. Cates: About preparing this cotton as it enters 
the one-process picker, what kind of preparation in the 
opening room are you making of the cotton before jt 
enters the hopper? 

Mr. Harden: The same preparation we always have. 
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We have a bale opener, picker, up-stroke cleaner. Then 
it goes into the hopper. 


SINGLE Process DRAWING 


Chairman: Now, there is a new drawing frame. Tell 
us something about that drawing frame in which you put 
so many ends up—a single process of drawing. How do 
you like it, Mr. Holt? 


Mr. Holt: We like it fine. Mr. Parks has some tests 
that we ran. One sample was run through the one-proc- 
ess and regular conventional drawing. We have a sliver 
lapper which we used here. We put 16 ends up under 
the card sliver. It is made on to a lap of a definite 
length with just enough draft to make it hit together into 
a sheet—about 1.05. Then that lap is taken over to a 
drawing frame that has five rollers instead of four. Most 
of our machines are equipped with the two back top rolls 
metallic rolls and the three front top rolls cork. We did 
have those with cork all the way through; but between 
the fourth and fifth rolls, where the break-draft comes, 
the draft was very heavy, and those cork rolls did not 
seem to be able to stand up under the drafting. We have 
not been able to make a comparison between all cork 
rollers and two metallic and three cork rollers. We think 
the principle of having the cork rollers in the back is 
better, but we have not been able to make a test as to 
whether the quality of the work is better. The draft is, 
roughly, 16. This is conventional drawing, with the 
break-draft coming between the third and fourth rollers. 
That is, roughly, the way it is set up. 


Then we took some samples, carded about the same 
amount on the cards, finished with the same card sliver, 
and then we took one sample through the conventional 
drawing with a draft of 5.09 and a draft on the five-roll 
drawing of 16. It delivered a sliver of 60.75, and then 
on through the slubbers with the same draft, through the 
intermediates with the same draft, through the fine frame 
with the same draft through the spinning with the same 
draft. Then we broke that yarn, and we found we gained 
in breaking strength about a half pound on the five-roll 
drawing over the four-roll drawing. In other words, that 
is the only change in the stock, that one was run through 
four-roll drawing and the other through five. The ex- 
treme variation in the number of yarn was five, against 
six per cent. 


Chairman: That is pretty close, isn’t it? 
Mr. Holt: Well, that was all it showed. 


Mr. Harden: I should like to ask about the evenness 
of it. One would naturally think the evenness and gen- 
eral appearance would be in accordance with the breaking 
strength. Is the general appearance smoother, or not? 

Mr. Holt: I can not look at it and tell any difference. 

Chairman: Does it take as much labor to run the 
new process as the other? 


SAVINGS IN LABOR 


Mr. Holt: If you had two-process regular drawing as 
against the sliver lap machine and the five-roll drawing, 
if the unit were large enough I believe you would save 
just a Ititle labor on the long-draft system. To go a 
little more in detail, we have 32 deliveries of five-roll 
drawing, and one man runs that. Then we have two 
sliver lap machines, and one man runs those. So you see 
in that case, if you were going to put in two-process reg- 
ular drawing you would probably have 64 deliveries and 
probably require two men. But the drawing tender on 


this five-roll drawing does not have as hard a job as if 
he were operating 32 deliveries on regular drawing. Be- 
cause of the size of the plant we could not take advantage 
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of that. Just from observation, I would say a man could 
run 48 to 48 deliveries of five-roll drawing. 


ANOTHER ADVANTAGE OF Five-Rott DRAWING 


Mr. Parks: There is one thing that might be said 
about Mr. Holt’s test. He told you they were carding 
about the same amount of stock, etc., and everything was 
as equal as they could get it from that point on. But he 
failed to bring out that in one mill they have one-process 
picking, and that is the same mill in which they have 
conventional drawing. In this mill that was run with the 
five-roll system, actually the breaker had no evener on it 
at all. You might say it had only one evening in the 
picking room, yet notwithstanding its inferior preparation 
the final result was better than in the other mill, and we 
believe it is due to the fact that it went through this 
proces sof sliver lap and five-roll drawing. The advan- 
tage of five-roll drawing is that you are combining six- 
tee nends and getting one out. Your drawing runs con- 
tinuously all the way through, without stopping, in the 
normal course of events. We rarely have an end come 
down on this drawing, since it does not have the piecing 
in the back that the conventional system has; you do not 
have those pieces and do not have the ends come down 
as you do in regular drawing. Occasionally we do have 
and end come down when something abnormal happens. 
like wet cotton or something like that, when something 
drips on it, but of course you would have that, anyway. 

Mr. Holt: The manufacturers claim that every time 
the drawing stops there is some stretch, and one of their 
claims for it is that you do not have the stops. 

Mr. Harden: In making exhaustive tests of that kind 
it has been my experience, and probably that of others, 
that when you get a thing down so minutely and try to 
give the results it is very hard to do it, because so many 
things enter into it. But, on the other hand, when you 
ask the man who is running the room about a certain 
thing he will say he does like it or does not like it, and 
often I think that is more valuable than the tests. Mr. 
Parks perhaps likes it for that reason, because doubtless 
there are many things about it that he can not show on 
paper. | 


Mr. Holt: We did find that on the sliver lap system 
the variation was around 18 per cent, whereas on regular 


drawing it was around 23 per cent—5 per cent more 
even. 


New Drawtnc System Sprnninc 

Question: Has anybody put in these improved draw- 
ings on the regular spinning? 

Mr. Holt: We ran a test on that. Of course, we can 
not say it is all due to the sliver lapper, and we don’t 
think it was, but we did make a test from the stock proc- 
ess o nthrough the long-draft spinning and conventional 
spinning and had a gain of about six pounds in breaking 
strength in favor of long-draft spinning and the sliver 
lapper. 

Mr. Byers: We had just one of those frames down at 
Erwin and have not been able to compare it as Mr. Holt 
has at Durham. I just want to say I think it is fine. 
The drawing frame, in my estimation, is an excellent 
machine. Looking at the web as it comes off, it is much 
smoother. We found in some tests that the yarn looks 
better, has a better appearance, makes a nicer looking 
piece of cloth. We used the same preparation in the 
picker room. We tried first all five cork rollers: we now 
have two steel rollers in the back. We are going to ex- 
periment with more steel rollers. One thing; cork rollers 
give you wonderful tension. You don’t know what good 
tension is until you try cork rollers. Of course, you will 
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have to rebuff tehm, just as you do in spinning. This is 
in a new frame. 


Cork Rotts in Carp Room 


Chairman: What about cork rollers in the card room? 
They covered that pretty thoroughly in the spinning. 

Mr. Harden: I am not a carder, but I want to say 
that I am very much pleased with the cork rolls in our 
card room all the way through, and I am working to that 
end. I might say that I have not been as much pleased 
with them, up to the present time, in the spinning room 
as I have in the card room. I am putting them on the 
solid rolls as fast as I can get them. 

Chairman: What causes it to cut? I could not find 
anything to cause it, but you could stand there and see 
iit cut. 

Mr. Harden: 
little bit. 

Mr. Knight: We have cork rollers in the card room 
installed about nine months ago. They are giving entire 


It is the tilting of that shell. It tilts a 


satisfaction. At the present time we have no trouble 
with them. 
Mr. Holt: Where we had trouble with the cork rolls 


was where we had a double boss rolls, that is, two ends 
running on the same boss; but where you have only one 
end you will have no trouble. But where you have a 
double boss roller, and the arbor is a little bit worn, the 
other end would cock up a little bit, and there would not 
be enough draft to draft it through. With a leather rol- 
ler, with the same situation we did not have any trouble 
but when we put on cork it seemed the difference in the 
cushion caused it. 


Five or Stx Enps Up DRAWING 


Chairman: The next question we shall take up is: 
“Which will give the best results from the standpoint of 
convenience, six ends up with the drawing with a draft 
of 6 or five ends up with a draft of 5, single-process draw- 
ing in both cases? 

It is a question in miny mind whether the less draft we 
have does not give evener drawing; on the other hand, 
the more doubling we have gives us better evenness. Has 
anybody made a test on that? 


A Test on DRAWING 


Mr. Harden: We made a series of tests on drawings 
last spring, making all sorts of doublings. We went from 
about four up to nine I think was the limit. Four was 
about as low as we could get. We had to put in a special 
guide to carry it. From four to eight was the most dou- 
bling. We found when we exceeded six doublings, the 
doublings did not make up for the difference we had to 
increase the draft. On our tests we found we came right 
back where we started; we found that the six doublings 
on the drawing gave the best results. 


Chairman: Six doublings and 6 draft? 


Mr. Harden: One thing that we did do that I am 
satisfied gave us some improvement in our doubling was 
that shorter draft with the six doubling gave us much 
better work. We have gotten down now to where we 
have a draft of 5.09, and we are satisfied we are getting 
i work with the shorter draft, keeping the six dou- 

ings. 

W. T. Byrd, Carder, No. 1 Mill, The Erwin Cotton 
Mills Company, West Durham, N. C.: I think Mr. 
Harden has covered it thoroughly. We started as low as 
four and went up to nine. I think we tried ten but had 
to come back to eight, because we did not have the space. 
We tried different settings on our rollers with this draft. 
In other words, with the long draft we tried to give a 
little different set, but we found that we had to come 
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right back to the six, and get the best results with a 
shorter draft than six. In other words, 6/6 does not give 
you as good draft as about 5 or 5.30, or something like 
that. 


Chairman: I am satisfied in my own mind that a little 
shorter draft on cards is better than six. 

Has anybody ever tried different drafts in drawing? 

Mr. Tatum: I did several years ago; I tried 5, 6 and 
7, and came back to 6—-six doublings and 6 draft. I 
think less draft than 6 is a little better. 


Chairman: Of course, it is a question of carding now, 
because everybody is trying to card as lightly as possible 
to keep production up. 

We are going to close the official discussion now and 
take up any question anyone may want to ask. 


Causes or 


A friend of mine asked me why he was getting so 
many neps now when he was not formerly doing that. 
He also told me that he is using Western cotton now, 
mixed with some local cotton. I know he is a good 
carder, and I am of the opinion that he is getting his 
neps from miving his cotton and that if he will handle 
each cotton separately those neps will clear up. You can 
not handle Western cotton with the local, if it is that 
harsh cotton. I find we can handle it all right if we 
handle it separately. If the cards are set properly and 
are in good condition, the licker-in and all, and the 
clothing on properly, I see no reason why he should get 
neps. 

Mr. Parks: Mr. Vick, isn’t it possible that he is not 
grinding his cards any harder than he used to? And you 
certainly have to do it with Western cotton. 

Mr. Byrd: The sharper your card, and the closer you 
can set it (and see that all those settings are right), then 
you will not see so many of them. 


Mr. Orr: So many? You will still see some? 
Mr. Byrd: Yes. 
Chairman: So far as I know, absolutely getting rid 


of neps is an impossibility. But all of us have had the 
experience of our neps’ increasing beyond what they 
usually are. That is the experience of this fellow. 


Mr. Orr: That depends, I think, largely on the staple 
of the cotton. Take longer cotton, say, 15/16, it has 
more neps: % has fewer neps. 

Mr. Byrd: Speaking of long staple having more neps, 
the long cotton is harder to card; that is why it is has 
more neps in it. 

More Neps in LONG STAPLE 

Chairman: My understanding is this: If you get 
long-staple cotton you get the best, and if you have a 
card built for long staple you can card it all right; but 
if you try to card 14-inch cotton on a card built for 7%, 
you will have trouble. You have to watch the nose plates 
and the licker-ins of your cards. 

Mr. Harden: Isn’t it true that if you try to cut your 
neps own you have as close settings as possible? As well 
as keeping the clothing sharp, you have to check up and 
see if you can not set it a little closer in most places. 

Another thing I thought of a while ago is this: Does 
the fellow who asked that question have colored work? 

Chairman: He is on white work. 

Mr. Harden: I asked that question because some time 
ago I had a lot of trouble with what I thought were neps, 
and I found they were just immature fibers that did not 
take the dye. 


Chairman: This gentleman is on about 1-inch cotton 


and is using local and Western cotton. 
(Continued on Page 23) 
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Scientific Research Aiding Textile 
Industry Development 


forces in the interest of the textile industry at a two- 

day conference in Washington recently called 
by the Textile Foundation. Seventeen research fellows 
maintained by the Foundation at textile schools, universi- 
ties and other institutions brought to the symposium a 
wealth of analytical data on their respective projects. 
These independent studies were splendidly co-ordinated 
and, by virtue of experienced suggestions from the Foun- 
dation directors and advisory committee, guided into 
channels of greatest benefit to the textile industry. 


Convening Tuesday morning at the headquarters of the 
Textile Foundation, the conference was opened by Frank- 
lin W. Hobbs of Boston, chairman of the Foundation’s 
board of directors. Frank D. Cheney of New York, a 
director of the Foundation, presided at the morning ses- 
sion of the symposium and sounded the keynote of “re- 
search primarily to improve quality,’ which prevailed 
throughout the entire conference. 


GS Forces in research and business experienced joimed 


Much gratification was expressed by the Foundation 
directors and advisory committee on the remarkable co- 
ordination and the practical application of research 
projects presented at both the morning meeting and the 
afternoon session, the latter being conducted by Stuart 
W. Cramer, Cramerton, N. C., director and treasurer of 
the Foundation. 


Every one of the research reports was well received 
and evidenced unflagging pursuit of the problems assigned 
to the fellows. Particularly interesting in the Tuesday 
morning session was the related work on textilé fiber 
structure and characteristics affecting fabrication, proc- 
essing and finishing. Four of the research fellows, work- 
ing independently as to method and place, are ferreting 
out the most intimate secrets of wool, silk, rayon, ramie 
and other textile fibers. 

Donald R. Morey, Cornell University, is employing the 
rather unique method of polarized light phenomena to 
discover the micellar orientation in textile fibers. Using 
dyes which fluoresce and which attach themselves to the 
micelles in a definitely oriented manner, he determines 
by microscopic examination the direction of the polarized 
light and thereby the orientation of the textile fiber cells. 
Wayne A. Sisson, University of Illinois, using the X-ray, 
G. Gordon Osborne, Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy, by microscopic study of fiber casts, and Raymond L. 
Steinberger, Harvard University, in an analysis of plastic 
and elastic properties, are developing different phases of 
related problems. 

Another report which drew considerable interest was 
that of Orrin W. Pineo, also of Massachusetts Institute 
of Technologly, who through the development of spectro- 
photometric measurements hopes to catalog accurately 
any color combination. Referring to the limitations of 
eye-matching, where type of light is a deceptive factor, 
Mr. Pineo said he hopes to make it possible to transmit 
textile patterns by mail, telegraph or cable as spectro- 
photometric color curves. 

Others in the series of illuminating discourses were: 
“Strength and Wearing Properties of Textile Fabrics,” 
by Lawrence B. Haley, Alabama Polytechnic Institute; 
“Critical Study of Manufacturing Processes,” by Roland 
L. Lee, Jr., Lowell Textile Institute; “Influences of Pro- 


tein Constituents on Wool Fibers,’ by Wilber O. Teeters, 
University of Illinois; “Effect of Bacteria and Vegetable 
Oils on Silk,” by Alfred N. Rogers, Lehigh University; 
“Micro-Biology of Textile Fibers,’ by Bryce Prindle, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology; “Disposal and 
Recovery of Textile Wastes,” by Maxwelton S. Camp- 
bell, University of North Carolina; “Chemistry of Dyes,” 
by Herbert E. Ritchey, University of Illinois; “Protective 
Effects in Textile Deterioration and Dye Fastness,”’ by 
Donovan J. Salley, Princeton University; “The Carboni- 
zation Process and Its Effect on the Dyeing Properties of 
Wool,” by Bertil A. Ryberg, Lowell Textile Institute; 
and “Adsorption and Absorption of Solutions by Textile 
Materials,”’ by John B. Calkin, Cornell University. 

William C. Smith, working on methods for standardi- 
zation of tests of fastness to light of colored textiles, and 
Milton Harris, studying the relation between electric 
charges on textile fibers and their dyeing and processing 
characteristics, are research associates of the American 
Association of Textile Chemists and Colorists stationed 
at the Bureau of Standards. Their work is supported in 
part by the Textile Foundation and their reports were 
presented to the conference. 


Results of the Tuesday sessions were summed and the 
reports discussed by Dr. E. R. Schwarz, professor of 
Textile Technology, Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy; Dr. H. S. Taylor, head of Frick Chemical Labora- 
tory, Princeton University; and Warren E. Emley, chief, 
Division of Organic and Fibrous Materials, U. S. Bureau 
of Standards. Dr. Robert E. Rose, Wilmington, Del., 
and Dr. E. W. Camp, head of the Textile School, Ala- 
bama Polytechnic Institute, also addressed the sympo- 
sium. 


Dr. Lyman J. Briggs, director, U. S. Bureau of Stand- 
ards, and Dr. Henry G. Knight, chief, Bureau of Chem- 
istry and Soils, U. S$. Department of Agriculture, spoke 
to the group at the Tuesday evening session. Both speak- 
ers upheld the value of research and commended the work 
of the Foundation Research Fellows. 


The Wednesday program of the conference was ar- 
ranged by W. E. Emley and W. D. Appel of the Bureau 
of Standards and included a tour of that bureau and other 
scientific offices, whose equipment or findings might fa- 
cilitate the work of the research fellows. Bureau of 
Standards investigations on adsorption and desorption, 
hydrogen ion concentration, elastic and plastic properties, 
isoelectric point of textile fibers, quantitative analysis of 
textiles, microscopic and photomicrographic observations 
and color fastness tests were demonstrated, and the cot- 
ton mill operated to the considerable interest of the group. 


The Textile Foundation was incorporated to promote 
‘scientific and economic research for the benefit and de- 
velopment of the textile industry and allied branches in- 
cluding production of raw materials.’’ The board of direc- 
tors includes the Secretaries of Commerce and of Agri- 
culture, and three other members; these now being 
Franklin W. Hobbs of Boston, chairman, Stuart W. Cra- 
mer of Cramerton, N. C., treasurer, and Frank D. Cheney 
of New York. E. T. Pickard, secretary, is located at 
Textile Foundation headquarters, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington, D. C. 
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PERSONAL NEWS 


ee 


W .B. Greer has resigned as overseer of carding, spin- 
ning and assistant superintendent at the Franklin Mills, 
Greer, S. C., to become overseer of carding and spinning 
at the Hartwell Mills No. 1, Hartwell, Ga. 


Officers and directors of the Textile Export Association 
of the United States were re-elected at a meeting held in 
its headquarters at 40 Worth street. The officers are: 
Walter S. Brewster, president; Frank S. Bruyn, vice 
president; W. Ray Dell, treasurer, and F. A. Colt, secre- 
tary. William F. Cornhall was elected to the board to 
fill a vacancy, while F. H. Hillery was named for the 
executive committee. 


L. W. Robert, Jr., recently appointed Assistant Secre- 
tary of the United States Treasury, has severed his con- 
nection with Robert & Co., Atlanta, known for its archi- 
tectural and engineering work in the textile and industria! 
field. He is succeeded as president by Cherry L. Emer- 
son, formerly vice-president and chief engineer. James 
M. Shelton, formerly vice-president and treasurer, and 
Capt. L. W. Robert, Sr., Mr. Robert’s father, continues 
to act as secretary. 


Effective June 1, L. D. Dodson will assume charge of 
the New York office of the J. B. Ford Sales Company. 
Mr. Dodson has for several years been in the main office 
at Wyandotte. Mr. Cline, formerly New York manager, 
has been detailed to special work on national accounts 
whose headquarters are in New York. 

Mr. Dodson’s place at Wyandotte will be filled by R. 
D. Sherwood, who has been-manager of the J. B. Ford 
Company’s Cleveland office. G. T. Robinson, who has 
been assistant manager of the Cleveland office, becomes 
manager of the Cleveland office. 


C. E. Baldwin has resigned as agent and manager of 
the Tubize Chatillon Corporation, local rayon mill. 

Mr. Baldwin said he did not know who his successor 
would be and that he would be with the mill until an- 
other was appointed to take charge. Mr. Baldwin said he 
was going to his home at Canaan, N. H., and engage in 
farming. 

Dr. Walter Pelzer, who has been with the research de- 
partment since the mill began operation in 1929, will re- 
turn to Germany. He resigned, as did Carl Epps, contact 
man and salesman, and Dr. E. H. Hemingway, efficiency 
expert, who came to the mill from Hopewell, Va., two 
years ago. No reason was given for the resignation other 
than each had other plans. 


Charlotte Textile Club 


With about 40 men present, the Charlotte Textile Club 
on Monday had one of the most interesting meetings since 
its organization some months ago. A short address by 
Howard J. Wisehaupt, nationally known business analyst 
and economist, was a feature of the meeting. 

The club, composed of textile salesmen, meets each 
Monday at 12:30. All local and visiting textile men are 
invited to attend the meetings. 

The club, which will be hosts for the annual meeting 
of the Southern Textile Association in Charlotte on May 
26 and 27, is completing plans for entertainment of those 
attending the convention. 
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Takes Active Part in National Cotton Week 


The Clemson College Textile Department will take 
part in the Cotton and Trade Show to be held at the Tex- 
tile Hall in Greenville, S. C., from May 15 through May 
19, which is National Cotton Week. The Textile De- 
partment will have a jacquard loom at the exhibit weav- 
ing a cotton portrait of President Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
This project was carried out by two of the Clemson tex- 
tile senior students, R. C. Edwards and H .W. Tomlin- 
son, under the supervision of W. E. Shinn, head of the 
Weaving and Designing Division. This cotton portrait 
is said to be one of the best made from cotton in this 
country. These portraits will be run as souvenirs at a 
nominal charge to cover the operating expense of this 
project at the show. A number of cotton fabrics made 
by the Clemson textile students will also be on exhibition. 
Those attending the show are cordially invited to visit 
the Clemson Textile Booth. 


-- 


Few Bidders for Army Textiles 


Philadelphia.—Three firms submitted bids to the Army 
Quartermaster Depot on 100,000 yards of unbleached 
cotton drill, 36-inch, and on 250,000 yards of bleached 
cotton dtick, 28%2-inch. One proposal was received. 

The lowest price submitted on drill was by S. B. 
Marks, at 7.4lc a yard, quantity limited to 100,000 
yards. Other drill bids were: McCampbell, all or none, 
9.71 net, and Batavia, 10.22c, 1 per cent ten days. The 
sole bidder on dugk was Batavia, quoting 15.32c on 100,- 
O00 yards and .16.28c on 150,000 yards. Wellington 
Sears wired its bid was to be cancelled. Delivery must 
be completed by June 25, 1933. 


The contract for 139,500 summer, sleeveless, flat knit 
shirts was awarded to J. P. Stevens at 12.6c each, net; 
Carmi Underwear wil Isupply 141,000 drawers, shorts, at 
14.98c per pair, net, and Seegull, 81,700 pairs shorts at 
15.24c per pair,-net. Bids on these contracts were re- 
ceived May 5. | 


Celanese Gets Injunction in May Hosiery 
Mills Case 


A permanent injunction has been granted in the suit 
brought by the Celanese Corporation of America against 
the May Hosiery Mills, Inc., Burlington, N. C. The in- 
junction was based upon a stipulation between the attor- 
neys for both parties that the plaintiff would yield its 
demand for an accounting of damages for alleged in- 
fringement of trademark and unfair competition if the 
defendant consented to the injunction. 


The injunction “restrains the defendant from directly 
or indirectly marketing or causing to be marked identi- 
fying or causing to be identified offering for sale, adver- 
tising or selling men’s half hose, hosiery or other wearing 
apparel marked with plaintiff's trademark, ‘Celanese,’ or 
any mark in colorable imitation or simulation thereof, 
unless same shall contain yarn of the manufacture and 
sale by the plaintiff, designated by the trademark, ‘Cela- 
nese.’ 

The judgment also restrains the defendant from ‘selling 
off such articles as manufactured by the plaintiff, identi- 
hed by ‘Celanese’ trademark, or selling such merchandise, 
unless it contains yarn manufactured by the plaintiff des- 
ignated with the ‘Celanese’ trademark.” 
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BEHIND THE SCENES WITH 


LAST MINUTE NOTES ON KNITTING FASHIONS 


by 


with the 
stylist for a well-known line of 
“The windows of the 
department 


We were chatting 


stockings 


stores.” she said. 


A RWOOD 


“are taking the place of the 


littl coterie of smart women 


in each town to whom every 


one looked to launch new fash 


| believe that a shop can 
‘put over’ any good new style 


by intelligent promotion—and 
lots of them are making a very 
good job of it. In stockings, 
for instance, they show a new 
type of hose with exactly the 
clothes with which it 
should be worn—the rank and 


sort of 


file of womankind is not bless- 
ed with an over-amount of im- 
agination in regards to clothes 
or anything else—they want to 
be shown and respond beauti- 
fully to a little showing. When 
a new shade is presented if the 
thing from which its name is 
taken is shown at the 
time—the name is fixed in a 
woman's mind, and she asks for 
it.” 


Same 


Sports 

All of which means, for the 

hosiery stylist — think along 
promotional lines when planning your new 
production! If you hit 
which the shops can dramatize, make the 
most of it—even if you are not going to 
sell a million items. It is well worth while 


10 


upon something 


costume, including Propper Ingrain stockings, 


from Bergdorf Goodman 


And besides one 
Here’s an idea.’ 


as an attention-getter. 
never knows. 


When They Roll Their Own 


There are a lot of young women who 
never wear corsets—and lots of others who 
never do it if they can help it. These are 
the women who “roll their own.” Nickels 
and Lauber, Inc., are offering stockings 
with a Lastex welt which threaten to take 
this trade by storm—and furnish the shops 
with a pleasant little promotional! item at 
the same time. This is a particularly good 
type for warm weather selling, as many 
more women go corsetless in the summer— 
and with “college girl” faction it makes 


KNITGOODS STYLIST 


an instantaneous appeal. No matter how 
many times the stockings are washed the 
lastex does not loosen and as long as they 
“live” the stockings can be rolled and worn 
without garters. They are made of silk 
and retail at $1. 


It Does Not “Ring” 


Charles Chipman’s Sons are promoting a 
stocking made of the new Dupont yarn, 
Duponaise, which they claim is more even 
than silk and therefore does not “ring.” 
Because the yarn is man-made and there- 
fore controlled by mechanical production it 
is of a uniform degree of sheerness in all 
parts of the stocking, and uniformity of 
color is also insured. Silk, being an animal 
The Du- 
ponaise stocking is sheer and dull with 
mercerized foot and welt and will retail at 
from 39 to 50 cents. 


Linen Mesh Stockings? 


fibre, it is of course apt to vary. 


Yes—Yes—we know all about what hap- 
pened to meshes—but mesh stockings have 
a place in the woman’s wardrobe all their 
own, and in that field should and will 
prove profitable to handle—once the trade 
has recovered from the effects of having 
tried to push meshes all over the place. It 
is rumored that progressive hosiery manu- 
facturers are experimenting with linen mesh 
sports stockings. They should be good 
looking, and in view of the widespread 
vogue of linen, excellent promotional items. 


WHAT IS YOUR 
STYLE PROBLEM? 


This monthly feature must of 
necessity be general and of fairly 
wide scope. 

The reactions of our readers 
and their inquiries indicate that 
each has his own style problem, 
peculiar to himself. 

We want to help you. We are 


glad to answer specific style 
questions. There is no charge. 
Write to: 


HARWOOD 
40 East 4ist Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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Blair Mill Wrecked By ‘Tornado 


HE Briatrr Mrix, Belton, S. C., was virtually de- 

molished last Friday by a tornado which roared 

across Piedmont South Carolina. Five persons 
were killed at Belton and many others injured. The total 
death list from the storm which hit Greenville, Anderson, 
Laurens and Chester counties was 15. Property damaged 
was very high. 

The Bair Mill, which had 6,000 spindles and 168 looms, 
was wrecked when the storm struck it at about 2:45 in 
the afternoon. The tornado swept through the mill vil- 
lage and hit next at the village of the Belton Cotton 
Mills, wrecking a number of houses there. 


Some idea of the force with which the tornado struck 
Belton can be had from the accompanying pictures show- 
ing the wrecked mill building and village. 

E. Blair Rice, president of the mill, was with workmen 
on a second story at the time the catastrophe approached 
and rushed 62 women and girls in a second story sewing 
room to the first floor. The wind carried away the second 
story immediately. 

Of the 18 houses in Blair village only one was left 
standing when the roar of the wind had ceased. Nota 
window pane in the whole mill building remamed intact 
and even portions of machinery on the second floor were 
carired away along with the upper part of the structure. 

Four towers supporting high tension lines of the Duke 


Power Company were thrown down but there was no fire 
or injury from electric current. Planks, bricks, pieces of 
furniture from the mill building and village were scatter- 
ed for a distance of half a mile eastward. Three cows 
and two hogs belonging to persons in the village were 
killed by hurtling timbers or bricks. 


Continuing eastward the wind hit Belton mill vil- 
lage and scattered houses and outbuildings right and left, 
then disappeared to the eastward. 


The damage at Belton is estimated at $150,000. 
for rebuilding the mill and village are under way. 

Mr. Rice gave a vivid description of the scene at the 
mill when the tornado struck. He said: 

“We are building an addition to our mill—that is we 
were—and I was up on the second floor where workmen 
were preparing to put’ on the roof. A carpenter called 
my attention to an ugly cloud rapidly approaching from 
the west, northwest. It looked like a tornado to me and 
frankly, something told me that trouble was headed our 
way. 

“Rain came scurrying along in short, puffy gusts and 
the sky turned a freakish dark brown color. I ran to 
the southeast end of the second story of the mill where 
62 women and girls were working in our sewing room. 
‘Everybody rush downstairs,’ I said, ‘it looks like a storm 
is coming.’ 


Plans 


Weave Room on Second Floor of Belton Mills After Tornado Struck 
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“T had hardly spread the alarm when the storm struck. 
Some of the women were. actually still hurrying down the 
stairs when timber began to fly, a deafening roar accom- 
panied the tornado and it seemed to me the whole mill 
building gave way. I could feel everything tremble and 
sag and flying glass, splinters and pieces of building ma- 
terials and even machinery flew about, as if a high ex- 
plosive shell had landed in our midst. The employees 
behaved well. There were, of course, some shrieks and 
screams accompanying the crash of timbers and the weird, 
unearthly how! of the wind. 


“T looked out a window just about the moment things 
crashed and a mammoth high tension tower nearby 
buckled and fell to the ground under the drive of the 
wind. The mill water tower and tank collapsed and 
hurtled from its moorings to the ground. 


“Then almost before one had time to think what was 
happening the thing was over and a calm settled over 
the place. 


“T don’t know how it all happened but I came through 
it without being injured. I am thankful for that but it 
is terrible what ruin and wreckage the storm brought to 
our people here in the village and to the property of the 
mill and village as well.” 


Mr. Rice started in the mill business in 1908 and he 
and associates built the present Blair Mills in 1916. An 
80 by 120-foot addition was almost completed on the 
second story when the storm demolished the plant. 
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Gaston County Meeting on Friday Night 


The meeting of the Gaston County Division of the 
Southern Textile Association at the Community House of 
the Smyre Manufacturing Company, Ranlo, on Thursday 
evening at 7:30, will complete the spring schedule of 
technical meetings held by the various Divisions of the 
Association. 

The program for the Gaston meeting, as previously 
published, will feature a discussion on carding, combing, 
spinning and other technical subjects. 


Rayon Stocks Lower 

The rush of buying which developed during the closing 
weeks of April resulted in a sharp reduction in surplus 
stocks of rayon yarns at the close of the month, bringing 
the total down to not more than two or three weeks’ sup- 
ply, says the Textile Organon, published by the Tubize 
Chatillon Corporation, in its current review of trade con- 
ditions. 

‘Following the spurt in security and commodity prices 
on April 19,” states the paper, “there was increasing talk 
of a rise in rayon list prices. Most producers reduced 
their advance booking period and tried to hold their com- 
mitments to spot business only. Rayon stocks had in- 
creased but little since the April 3rd price cut because of 
the reduced rate of production and probably. did not 
amount to more than seven weeks’ supply on April 19. 
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Village at Blair Mills Wrecked by Tornado 


—E. M. Holt Plaid Mills Celebrate 


fiftieth Anniversary 


BY MRS. ETHEL THOMAS DABBS 


One of the most unique events in the textile history of 
North Carolina was the celebration, Saturday, of the 
fiftieth anniversary of the E. M. Holt Plaid Mills, Bur- 
lington, N. C., which has a wonderful record for success- 
ful business handed down from one generator to another. 

The celebration began Friday evening at 7 o'clock with 
a banquet in the ball room of the Alamance Hotel, where 
distinguished men of this State and others were guests of 
the mill company, who had come in response to special 
invitations from the president and treasurer, Lynn B. 
Williamson, and Secretary Walter M. Williams. 

E. S. Parker of Greensboro was toastmaster and paid 
eloquent tribute to the founder of the business, E. M. 
Holt. There were four of the original stockholders, only 
one of whom is now living. He its Lawrence S. Holt, the 
first president, now retired and living in Asheville. The 
other founders were L. Banks Holt, W. H. Turrentine 
and W. A. Erwin. 

These presidents have served this mill: Mr. Holt, 1883- 
1892: Erwin A. Holt, 1892-1894; |]. Harper Erwin, 1894- 
1899; Lynn B. Williamson, since 1899. Walter M. Wil- 
liams, secretary and treasurer, has been with the company 
21 years. 

THose REcEIVED INVITATIONS 


From New York.—L. A. Yerkes, president DuPont 
Rayon Co., and Alexis Sommaripa, of the same company; 
Clayborn Carr, vice-president American Enka Corp.; 
Johnfritz Achellis, Commercial Factors Corp.; Louis 
Lazare, Duplex Silk Co.; Joe Rosenweig, president Du- 
plan Silk Co.; J. W. Valentine, Thomas D. Mackay, W. 
C. Curtis and Francis T. Lyons, president Commercial 
Factors Corp. 

J. Harper Erwin, Durham; J. D. Sandridge, E. §S. 
Parker, Julius Cone, W. T. Dodge, R. B. Glenn, G. Allen 
Mebane and Geo. Perrin, Greensboro; S. B. Alexander, 
David Clark, Frank H. Coker, D. H. Hill, Jr., and the 
writer, Charlotte; T. Holt Haywood, Winston-Salem: 
McBride Holt, Chas. A. Scott and J. Harvey White, 
Graham; Jas. N. Williamson, Jr., DeLand, Fla.; R. J. 
Mebane, Chapel Hill; J. W. Turrentine, Jr., Washington, 
D. ©. 

City guests—Lawrence S$. Holt, A. L. Hill, H. B. Sum- 
merell, E. C. Holt, Eugene Holt, T. D. Cooper, Earl B. 
Horner, Staley Cook, J. M. Fowler, G. S. Gregg, J. Saun- 
ders Williamson, assistant to the president, J. R. Cope- 
land, second vice-president and superintendent, and W. 
H. May. 

The hotel dining rooms were beautiful with tall potted 
ferns and palms, and great baskets of white peonies with 
ferns and rosebuds were centerpieces. 

Among those making talks were Holt Haywood, re- 
viewing textile development; Earl B. Horner, “Mayor 
Since Boyhood,’ made the address of welcome and said 
that “the key to success in business is the personnel—not 
the machinery.” 

J. Harper Erwin, Julius Cone, Erwin A .Holt, Charles 
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Scott, Walter M. Williams, Frank Lyon, selling agent, 

and Alexis Sommaripa, made short and appropriate talks. 

SATURDAY A GREAT Trme—Kuippies Guests or MILL, 
EMPLOYEES TAKE PART IN PROGRAM 

We need pictures now to help us in this feeble attempt 
to give an idea of this really fine affair. At 10 o'clock, 
children of the mill village under 12 years of age were 
taken in automobiles to a chartered theatre for a treat 
dear to the hearts of children. 

The 710 employees of the mill, together with a large 
number of visitors, then congregated in the big cloth 
room where seats were provided and a platform erected, 
and the celebration began in earnest. America was sung 
heartily, and Rev. Andrews prayed fervently for God’s 
blessing upon this wonderful mill company and its loyal 
workers. 

Walter Williams, secretary, had charge of ceremonies 
and gave a summary of early days, and the names of 
those still living who began here 50 years ago, and the 
generations on down to the present, who are still on the 
job. 


Sara and Mattie Williams (now Mesdames Huffine) 
drew the first warp and wove the first cut of cloth, and 
were both present, and loudly cheered as they stood up. 

Geo. Beckham and family lived in one house 45 years. 
Here are the names of a few old-timers who are still here: 
J. W. Small, since 1884 (49 years); A. M. James, since 
1889; Mrs. Emma Small, Jim Mansfield, Esther Simpson, 
Bud Cable, since 1890 (43 years); Cordelia Anderson, 
since 1895; Grove Cable, 1894; W. D. Knotts, 1896; 
Viola Cable, 1897; G. F. Shepherd, 1898; Joe Whitesell, 
1900; J. M. Fowler, 1901; and on and on. Sixty have 
been here since 1916. 

Ninety-two pupils have finished high school; twenty- 
six have attended college, and it would be hard to find 
better or more intelligent employees. 

Some of the best talks we have heard were made by 
various speakers in “two minutes,” and some of the rich- 
est jokes told, which we would like to give here but space 
does not permit. 


WorkKeErRS GIVE PRESENT TO Mr. WILLIAMSON 


When Mr. Walter William presented President Lynn 
Williamson a lovely and valuable wrist watch, a gift from 
100 per cent of the employees, there was a dramatic mo- 
ment. Mr. Williamson was almost overcome but assured 
his people he would treasure it all his life, then give it to 
his daughter, Lynn, as a treasured keepsake. 

Gives MonNEY TO EMPLOYEES 

He, too, had a surprise for his employees, an envelope 
containing 5 per cent on their earnings since January Ist, 
and there was great applause when this announcement 
was made. The total amount distributed was about $6,- 
000. 

At something around 1 o'clock the great army marched 
out on the mill lawn for the big free picnic with cold 
drinks, and to have pictures. We'll get those later, we 


hope. 
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You Can Systematically Lower Maintenance 


Costs with One or More Condor Products — 


Above: Four leading items 


of the Condor Line 
doing an efficient job 
of holding down main- 
tenance costs. Note: 
Condor Transmission 
Belts, Condor Squeeze 
Rolls, Condor Water 
Hose, and Parock 
Pot Eyes. 


Right: A 75-horsepower 


motorinstallation 
equipped with a 14” 
6-ply Compensated 
Belt. Note small drive 
pulley. Plant engineer 
reports “belt shows no 
appreciable slip or 
wear after six months 


steady running.” 


contributes to lower maintenance and, in the words 
—Condoy— of the user, “some very tangible savings.” 


Fiat Belt Fire Hose 

V-Belt Steers Mev suited to your needs. If the installation requires the 
Cone Belt Mill Sundries 

Air Hose Suction Hose opinion of an engineer, consult us—for your normal re- 
Acid Hose Oilless Bearings 

Water Hose Rubber Lined Tanks quirements, there is a Condor jobber located near you. 


Rubber Covered Rolls 
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PAT. APPLIED FOR 


Two examples of the practical application of Manhattan's products are 


TRADE MARK 


illustrated in the above views. On the left, included in a 10-foot square 


of floor space, are 3 Condor Belts, 50 feet of Condor Water Hose, 


a pair of Condor Squeeze Rolls, and 7 Parock Pot Eyes; on the right, 


a 75-h. p. motor drive equipped with a low tension Compensated Belt. 


The reliable performance of each one of these products directly 


There are one or more Condor Products especially 


Manhattan Rubber Mig. of Manhatten, 


¥ 
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Contributions on subjects pertaining to cotton, its manufacture 
and distribution, are requested. Contributed articles do not neces- 
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new mills, extensions, etc., are solicited. 


Who Will Regulate Industry? 


The air is full of rumors of plans for Govern- 
ment regulation of industry. They range’ from 
the drastic provisions of the proposed 30-hour 
law to a compromise measure that would set a 
48-hour limit on manufacturing operations. 
Some form of government control somewhere 
between the “industrial dictatorship” proposed 
by Secretary of Labor Perkins and President 
Roosevelt’s suggestion of a partnership between 
industry and government, seems imminent. 

In his address at the Pinehurst meeting, Presi- 
dent Gossett told the mill men that uhless they 
‘cleaned house” themselves, the government 
would do it for them. 


Speaking to the people of the nation over the 
radio last week, President Roosevelt chose the 
textile industry to illustrate his opinion of how 
our industries are suffering from the destructive 
competition of minority groups. It is probably 
true, the President told the country, that 90 per 
cent of the cotton manufacturers would agree to 
eliminate long hours and low wages, “but the 
unfair 10 per cent could produce goods so cheap- 
ly that the fair 90 per cent could be compelled to 
unfair competition.” 


Continuing, Mr. Roosevelt said: 

“And that is where Government comes in. Govern- 
ment ought to have the right, and will have the right, 
after surveying and planning for an industry, to prevent, 
with the assistance of the overwhelming majority of that 
industry, all unfair practice and to enforce that agree- 
ment by the authority of Government. 

That strikes us as being a mighty clear-cut 
expression of what is going on in the presidential 
mind. It leaves little doubt as to his ideas rela- 
tive to industry. 
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For several years past, many of the leading 
cotton manufacturers have worked hard to get 
mill owners to voluntarily agree to control pro- 
duction to such an extent that the mills could 
again operate profitably enough to pay a fair 
return on their investments, pay higher wages 
and otherwise lead a happier existence. 


It is evident, from these remarks, that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt has been very well informed on 
what many manufacturers have wanted to bring 
about in order to improve textile conditions. 

It seems to us now that it is safe to conclude 
that the textile industry is going to have a fair 
chance to have a major voice in setting up a new 
set of conditions that will meet with government 
approval. 


It also seems fair to conclude that President 
Roosevelt is ready to have the government step 
in and take a hand in case the mill men can’t 
agree among themselves. 


We are strongly opposed to having the gov- 
ernment set up a virtual dictatorship over indus- 
try. We feel that such things as hours of work, 
for example, are matters for State control. There 
are numerous other objections to direct Federal 
control, as we have cited recently, that come | 
sharply into the picture under such proposals as 
the Black 30-hour bill and minimum wage bills. 


Mr. Roosevelt made it very clear what the 
government attitude toward industry is going to 
be. It strikes us that he pretty much left the 
question up to the mill men. 


“Tt’s your move,” he says, in effect. 


A Quarter Century of Service 


Twenty-five years ago, a group of three men 
who were interested in a plan to give superin- 
tendents and overseers of Southern mills an op- 
portunity for increased service to their industry, 
met in Charlotte and laid the groundwork for 
the organization of the Southern Textile Asso-, 
ciation. 


On May 26 and 27, the Association will return 
to Charlotte where its annual convention will 
celebrate the Silver Anniversary of the organiza- 
tion. 


The Association will come back to Charlotte 
with a record of service during those 25 years 
that we do not believe is surpassed by any other 
group in the textile field. 


The men who led the Association through its 
early years were pioneers who set out on an un- 
charted course. Through persistent effort and 
in spite of many handicaps, they broke down 
many of the traditions in the mills. They de- 
stroyed the idea that any man who found a bet- 
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ter way of doing his work should nurse his secret. 
They developed the idea that the interchange of 
information among men engaged in the same 
work makes better men who do better work for 
themselves and their employers. They built an 
organization of men who have carried out this 
plan far more successfully than the founders of 
the Association dared hope for. 


Year by year, the technical work of the Asso- 
ciation has been broadened to keep pace with the 
constant development of improved methods in 
cotton manufacturing. It is hard to measure the 
worth of this work to the members of the Asso- 
ciation, even harder to estimate its value to the 
mills in which the Association members serve. 


The coming meeting in Charlotte will be more 
than a birthday party for the S. T. A. It marks 
the completion of a quarter century of practical 
and effective service by a group of men who 
worked hard and unselfishly to the end that their 
whole industry might benefit. 


Higher Prices Coming 


The textile markets continue to respond to 
inflationary influences. Further large orders are 
reported by many mills. Prices have continued 
to advance. Mill schedules are being increased 
to meet more active business. It is likely that 
the mills will be able to operate more freely this 
summer than they have in several summers past. 
Many of them are well sold until July. 


In the markets, President Roosevelt’s radio 
talk has generally been construed as bullish. It 
certainly gives definite assurance that the gov- 
ernment will do everything it can to bring about 
higher prices. 

There is no reason to doubt that considerably 
higher prices for textiles are coming. Prices will 
be lifted higher by the farm relief and inflation 
bill which is now being ironed out in Congress. 
With some form of regulation, either voluntary 
or mandatory, manufacturing costs, including 
wages, are going higher. These two factors alone 
are sufficient to put textile prices up. 


While prices have been advancing mills are 
still unable to get a satisfactory margin. Some 
of the most popular goods are just getting on a 
replacement basis. Careful selling, we believe, 
will soon give an opportunity for better profits. 

Mill men who have been thinking of higher 
prices in terms of their own goods are faced with 
higher prices for practically everything they buy 
for the operation of their plants. It seems the 
part of wisdom now to anticipate, as much as 
possible, the price advances that seem certaifi'to 


come in mill supplies. we 
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Institute Supports Roosevelt 


During the course of a radio address in the 
interest of National Cotton Week, George A. 
Sloan, president of the Cotton-Textile Institute, 
made the following comment relative to some of 
President Roosevelt’s plans for regulating indus- 
try: 

"As of timely interest, may I say that the 
Cotton-Textile Institute, representing the larg- 
est manufacturing industry in the United States 
from the standpoint of the number of people 
employed, heartily endorses President Roose- 
velt’s plans looking to stabilization of employ- 
ment, prevention of over-production and self- 
regulation of industry.” 


National Cotton Week 


With National Cotton Week only a week 
away many organizations are now coming with 
definite announcements of their plans for joining 
in its promotion. More than 60 chambers of 
commerce have notified the Cotton-Textile In- 
stitute of their programs for active participation 
in the event. Requests for additional posters 
and advice concerning displays and fashion 
shows continue to pour into the Institute from 
retailers in all sections of the country. 


Because one in every ten Americans depends 
upon cotton for his livelihood, and because 28,- 
000 stores will unite in the nation-wide effort of 
next week, the impetus given to general business 
by this educational campaign at this particular 
period is expected to be definitely noted. To set 
forth the new weaves and new uses of cotton, 
textile manufacturers and wholesale and retail 
distributors throughout the country will spend 
$2,250,000 in newspaper advertising alone, and 
over 300 miles of window displays will feature 
the country’s shopping districts. — 


Time To Buy 


Here is some advice that is being given buyers 
of textile products by a man who is very close to 
the situation in Washington. It comes from J. 
C. Atkinson, of the Washington Bureau of the 
Daily News Record. He says: 


Get this, and get it hard! Never before in the history 
of these United States has the message to “BUY” been so 
clearly set forth on the business horizon. I don’t mean 
next. month, next year or at any other time than right 
now. During the last ten days I have observed from 
Alpha, to Omega and interviewed from office boy ‘to the 
President of the country. The legislative ground and the 
industrial outlook have been examined with minute care. 
In my judgment, any user of textiles who doesn’t go into 
the market at once is committing commercial suicide.” 


‘ 
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If It’s Made of Paper 
Send Us Your Order 


Cloth Winding Boards 
Jacquard Board—Beaming Paper 
Toilet Tissues 
Twines—Wrapping Paper—Boxes, etc. 


Dillard Paper Co. 


Greensbero, N. C. 
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Your Next Visit 


WHERE YOU GET—a sunshine “out- 
side” room @ Radio that enables you to 
select programs @ HOT water 24 hours 
a day @ Needle or plain showers @ Cir- 
culating ice water @ Sleep INSURED— 
by night-time quiet, specially designed 
mattresses, crisp, fresh linen, fluffy 
blankets @ Highest quality food, expert- 
ly prepared by famous Continental chefs; de- 
lightfully served, at surprisingly moderate prices 
@ Room service at NO EXTRA CHARGE © 
The rates are commensurate with the umes 
—from $3.00 for one—$4.00 for TWO! 


1200 ROOMSANO BATHS C.W.RAMSEY.JR.. MGR. 
7th Avenue at 31st Street 
New York City 


OPP PENNSYLVANIA STATION 
B. & O. BUSES STOP AT DOOR 


Have You Some Equipment You Want to 
Dispose Of? 


SELL 


Through A 


Classified Ad 


Southern Textile Bulletin 
Read in Nearly All Textile Mills in the South 
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Anperson, S. C.—-The Anderson Cotton Mills began 
full-time day and night operation Monday, compared 
with only a steady day shift of about 525 operatives. 
The increased work will mean 550 additional employees. 

KNOXVILLE, TENN.—At the annual meeting of the 
stockholders of the Brookside Mills all of the directors 
were re-elected. The directors re-elected Weston How- 
land, Boston, Mass., as president and L. W. Gale, Boston, 
as secretary-treasurer. 


CorsICANA, Tex.—The Corsicana Cotton Mills have 
reopened with 175 employees, running on a full sched- 
ule, after having been closed several weeks. M. E. 
Woodrow, vice-president and manager, is waiting to be 
filled, insuring several months’ operation. 


Mount Horry, N. C.—The Globe Yarn Mill, Inc., 
which has been in charge of Carl H. Potter, receiver, has 
been taken over by W. L. Nicholson, of Charlotte. The 
new company has been incorporated as the Globe Mills 
Company. The plant has 5,040 spindles on 10s to 50s 
combed yarns, 


RANDLEMAN, N. C.—The Deep River Mills have been 
sold by Receiver John W. Porter, and the Hunter Man- 
ufacturing and Commission Company, only creditor of 
the mills, purchased them at $100,000. The bid is open 
twenty days for an upset. 

The mills were closed since April 4, when temporary 
receivership was made permanent and Mr. Porter was 
named receiver. 


GIBSONVILLE, N. C.—Firemen from the towns of Gib- 
sonville and Graham, aided by volunteers, battled a stub- 
born blaze in the cloth rooms of the Mineola Cotton 
Mills, at Gibsonville, on Sunday night. 

Officials of the mill could give no estimate of the dam- 
age, pending their exploration of the stock to determine 
how much salvage could be accumulated from the burned, 
smoked and water-logged building. 


York, S$. C.—The Neely-Travora Mills, Inc., both of 
which have been idle for considerable periods, have gone 
on full time. 

The Travora plant has been idle for the past six weeks, 
while the Neely plant has not operated with any degree 
of regularity during the past year, but it is understood 
now that orders are in hand sufficient to warrant the full 
time operation of both plants for the next several months, 
and possibly throughout the entire summer. 


BELTON, S. C.—-Contracts were let Monday for repairs 
on Belton textile plants, damaged in last week’s tornado. 

The management of the Blair Mills, which plant was 
virtually destroyed, awarded contracts to Guest Bros., of 
Anderson, the Townsend Lumber Company, of Anderson, 
and to P. C. Woodson, of Greenville. 

The work of repairing the disabled plants put 125 peo- 
ple to work at Belton. It is estimated the work will re- 
quire 90 days. 

The Townsend Lumber Company also were given a 
contract to rebuild 30 houses at Belton, demolished by 
the storm. 
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Putaski, VA.—The Paul Knitting Mills, Inc., has re- 
ceived an order for approximately 53,000 dozen pairs of 
women’s stockings, shipment to be started on this order 
about August 15. The mills are on full time schedule of 
24 hours. Orders on hand will enable the mills to operate 
on this schedule until fall. 

Rock 8. C-—A three shift eight-hour system was 
begun in the weaving department of Industrial Cotton 
Mill here following the successful operation of this system 
for the past several weeks in the carding and spinning 
rooms. Tue system will gradually be put into operation 
in the entire plant. The shift has provided work for 100 
to 150 more operatives. The plant is now employing be- 
tween 850 and 900 persons and is running on a full-time 


schedule. 


PAGELAND, S. C.—-Chesterfield Yarn Company here is 
under contract to inaugurate operations at the Caswell 
Cotton Mills at Kinston, N. C., within 60 days. The 
company has leased the plant from Caswell Mills, Inc., 
which acquired it in a recent court sale. 

R. C, Roberts and J. C. Cloninger, representing the 
Chesterfield Yarn Company, negotiated the lease. Work 
of overhauling the machinery is now under way. Two 
hundred or more operatives will be employed at the be- 
ginning of operations, it is stated. The Caswell Cotton 
Mills have not operated since October, 1930. 


Mills Advancing Wages 


Greenville, 5. C.—-Information gathered from a num- 
ber of textile centers shows that about 9,000 mill em- 
ployees in this section are beging given wage advances 
this week, with indications that other mills are to take 
similar action. 

Mills here and in Greenwood, Ninety-Six, Woodruff, 
Renfrew, Liberty, Simpsonville, Easley and Fountain Inn 
were affected by the increases. 

Meanwhile, other mill officials were adding workers to 


the factory rolls while still others contemplated “wage 
adjustments.”’ 


The Greenwood, Mathews, Panola No. 1 and Grendell 
Mills at Greenwood and the Ninety-Six Mills at Ninety- 
Six announced increases. 

Announcements were made by the Brandon Corpora- 
tion here for the Brandon and Poinsett Mills; the Ren- 
frew at Renfrew and the Brandon Corporation plant at 
Woodruff. The Woodside Mills, with plants here, in 
Simpsonville and Fountain Inn, and the Easley Mills, 
with two plants at Liberty and one at Easley also in- 
creased their employees’ pay. 

Officials of the Victor-Monaghan Mills said their five 
plants would immediately increase wages of employees, 
but the amount of the increase was not specified. 

The Woodruff and Easley officials, in announcing the 
increase, said: 

‘This increase is not based so much on earnings, but to 
show our appreciation for the loyalty of our help. They 
stood by us without a murmur and we planned to re- 
member them as soon as we could do so. We are doing 


that.now and, on the prospect of better times, we can 
announce this wage increase.” 
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RHOADS TANNATE 
LEATHER BELTING 


OPEN DRIVE—LONGER BELT LIFE 
HE 10-inch double Tannate Belt on a 


compressor pictured above has been running 
twenty months, and is still in splendid condi- 
tion. Another make of special tanned belt 
(also a 10-inch double) lasted less than a year. 


The superior power transmitting capacity of 
the Tannate Belt made possible he discarding 
of the idler equipment. This assuted longer 
belt life, and also a saving in the amount of 
power used. 


Save by Modern Group Drives 


The picture below is of a modern group 
_ installation, equipped with Tannate 
ts. 


Recent studies in a number of plants show 
marked economies in equipment, maintenance, 
and power costs in favor of the modern group 
drive method as compared with individual 
motor-driven machine group. 


It pays to know about these possible sav- 
ings—turther information on request. 
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AnpERSON, S. C.—The Appleton Manufacturing Com- 
pany will expend from $150,000 to $200,000 within the 
next few weeks in the expansion of its power plant, it was 
learned. 

The project will involve the installation of an addi- 
tional boiler and a steam turbine capable of generating a 
total of 38,000 horsepower. 

The firm of J. E. Sirrine & Co., of Greenville, now is 
engaged in the preparation of plans for this piece of 
work. 

The installation will be the second improvement of 
the power plant within less than a year. During the 
early part of the spring the installation of two new boil- 
ers, which replaced old ones, was completed at a cost of 
$75,000. 


HENDERSONVILLE, N. C.—-With a view to acquiring the 
former Wetmur Building on Allen street for a hosiery 
plant with a capacity of 2,100 dozen pairs of hose daily 
and employing a maximum of 250 persons, G. T. Whit- 
lock, hosiery manufacturer, announced the beginning of 
the sale of stock in the proposed Victor Hosiery Mills 
Company, Inc. Mr. Whitlock said the plant would man- 
ufacture silk, mercerized cotton-and-silk, mercerized cot- 
ton, cotton and cotton mixture hosiery for men, women 
and children. The set-up proposes the sale of 1,000 
shares of no par common stock and 1,000 shares of 7 
per cent preferred stock of $50 par value, one share of 
common stock to be given free with each block of three 
shares of preferred stock. Mr. Whitlock said arrange- 
ments have been made whereby 125 machines can be 
acquired for 300 shares of common stock and about 265 
machines for an amount not exceeding $20,000 in pre- 
ferred stock. 


Exporters Watch Exchange Situation 

Textile exporters consider their business prospects con- 
siderably improved within the last few weeks. Although 
they continue to experience some of their former restric- 
tive difficulties. Among the hindering factors in opera- 
tions are those dealing with inability to obtain dollar 
payment on merchandise sold to various South American 
countries. To combat this, they have found it expedient 
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to invest monies due in securities in those countries from 
which it is unlawful to send funds in payment of mer- 
chandise. 

On account of this, there is a diminishing incentive to 
sell in those countries, yet what trade remains calls for 
investing payments for goods in the best possible securi- 
ties to avoid the risks that attend sharply changing ex- 
change rates. At the present time, exporters are closely 
watching the bearing that American currency has in ex- 
port trade, now that this country is off the gold standard. 

They have managed to continue to do business in South 
and Central America and are prepared to maintain their 
business relations in these places. No serious effort is 
noted being made to sell a great deal abroad, so many 
handicaps being put in the way for international traders. 
During the past year, depreciating currencies have seen 
as much as 75 per cent of the normal value of foreign 
currencies destroyed, making for the net loss on mer- 
chandise and bills due, of considerable proportions. 

Merchants in foreign countries are being restricted to 
30 days dating in many instances. This is done to avoid 
the dangers of sharply changing exchange rates. Various 
exporters have a growing amount of cash deposits in 
South America, the withdrawal of which awaits the lift- 
ing of the bans that have obtained for some time past.— 
Journal of Commerce. 


S. T. A. MEMBERS! 


Make Your Reservations NOW at the 


SELWYN HOTEL 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


$1.00 to $2.50—No Ups 
RATES PER DAY 


10 Court Rooms, without bath @ $1.00 each 
30 Outside Rooms, without bath. @ 
20 Court Rooms, with bath 
20 Outside Rooms, with bath 200 
20 Outside Rooms, with bath ? 2.50 
FREE AUTOMOBILE PARKING 
POPULAR PRICED CAFE 
(European) 

Clab Breakfast Lunch Dinner 

25e Up 35-50c 50-75¢ 


FIRE-PROOF CENTRALLY LOCATED 


The Selwyn Hotel is exceptionally well located, being on a corner 
within one block of the best square in Charlotte and while there are 
newer hotels, the Selwyn enjoys larger rooms, spacious lobby and parlor 
that are not to be found in the newer hostelries today. It is a 200- 


room hotel 
W. C. PETTY, Manager. 


VICTOR MILL STARCH 


It BOILS THIN penetrates the 
. carries the weight into the 
means good running work..... 
satisfied help and 100% production. 


“The Weaver’s Friend’ 


We are in a position to offer 
Prompt Shipment 


THE KEEVER STARCH COMPANY 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


DANIEL H. WALLACE, Southern Agent, Greenville, 8S. C. 
Cc. B. ler, Greenville, 8. C. F. M. WALLACE, Columbus, Ga. L. J. Castile, Charlotte, N. C. 
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Chicago Rawhide Mfe. Co. 

Ciba Co., Inc. 

Clark Publishing Co. 31 
Clinton Corn Syrup Refining Co. — 
Corn Products Refining Co. — 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works _.. — 
Curran & Barry 24 


ne. 


Dary Ring Traveler Co. 
Deering, Milliken & Co.., 
Dillard Paper Co 

Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. -- 
Draper Corporation — 


Inc. 2 
I 


Dronefield Bros. 
DuPont de Nemours, & Co. 
DuPont Rayon Co. — 
Durene Association — 
Paul B. 
Textile Devices, Inc. 
Emmons Loom Harness Co. — 
Enka, American ° 
Fidelity Machine Co. 
Firth-Smith Co 
Foster Machine Co. 
Benjamin Franklin Hotel 


Garland Co. 
Gastonia Brush Co. — 
General Dyestuff Corp 
General Electric Co. 
General Electric Vapor Lamp Co. -- 
(,o0dyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Governor Clinton Hotel 18 
Graton & Knight Co. 

Hart Products Corp. , 
H & B American Machine Co. 
Hermas Machine Co. 
Houghton, E. F. & Co. 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 

Hunt, Rodney Machine Co 
Hyegrolit, Inc. 


Jacobs, E. H. Mfg. Co., Ine. 


Jacobs Graphic Arts Co. 
Johnson, Chas. B. 
Keever Starch Co 20 
Lockwood Greene Engineers, Inc. -- 
McCord, H. M — 


Manhattan Rubber Mfe. Div. of Ray- 
bestos Manhattan. Inc.. The 15 
Marston, Jno. P. Co. 
Mauney Steel Co — 
Merrow Machine Co. — 
National Aniline & Chemical Co. _ 
National Ol] Products Co 
National Ring Traveler Co 25 
¥. & N. Lubricant Co. 


Parks-CramerCo. 
Peach, D. 
Perkins, B. F. & Son, Inc. _— 
Philadelphia Belting Co 21 
Powers Regular Co., The — 
Precision Gear & Machine Co. —- 


— 
Rhoads, J. BE. & Sons 19 
Rice Dobby Chain Co 25 
Robinson. Wm. C. & Son Co. on 
Roy. B. S&S. & Son —- 
Royle, John & Sons 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Schachner Leather & Belting Co. — 
Seydel-Woolley Co — 
Sipp-Eastwood Corp. 
Sirrine J. BE. & Co. — 
Sonoco Products — 
Southern Ry. 21 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. —— 
Stanlev Works 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co — 
Stein. Hall & Co. = 
Stevens, J. P. & Co., Ine 24 
Stone, Chas. H. 
Terrell Machine Co. _— 
Texas Co., The — 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. — 
U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. — 
U. S. Ring Traveler Co. . —_ 
Universal Winding 
Veeder-Root, Inc. 
Victor Ring Traveler Co. 25 
Viscose Co. 
Washburn Printing Co. 23 
Wellington, Sears & Co. 24 
Whitin Machine Works -~- 
Whitinsville Spinning 31 


Ring Co. 


Wolfe, Jacques & Co. 


Sees Federal Rule 
Virtually Assured 


Woodward, Baldwin & Co. reports 
in its weekly market letter: “The 
outstanding event in our market this 
week was President Roosevelt’s 
speech last night before the United 
States Chamber of Commerce. Its 
importance, of course, is in its indica- 
tion of what is in the Administra- 
tion’s mind with respect to industry. 
We have seen this in part in the farm 
relief bill, which is about to become 
a law; as well as in the Black labor 
bill, which it now appears likely will 
not be reconsidered at the present 
session of Congress, and it now looks 
as though the intent may be the regi- 
mentation of all phases of business: 
Prices, labor,"hours of operation, 


profits, etc., just as existed during the 
World War and by the same method 


__the giving the force of government 
authority to the reasonable recom- 
mendations of the majority in each 
industry, provided such recommenda- 
tions would appear to accomplish the 
ends desired by the Administration. 
“To some the implication of such a 
policy in our industry would seem to 
be the ‘stuff that dreams are made 
of:’ to others the thought that our 
profits might be guaranteed by Gov- 
ernment regulation as they are in the 
public utility business, is entirely too 
good to have happen. These cannot 
believe that such good fortune could 
ever come to the textile business be- 
cause it is so obviously intended by 
Divine will or destiny to be perma- 
ently unprofitable! We do seem, 
however, to be surely moving toward 
drastic an@ fundamental changes 
through Government. intervention. 


“Tn the mearitittie the market for 


2) 


gray goods, after experiencing intense 
activity during the first two days of 
the week and then lapsing into dull- 
ness, has at the week-end taken on 
the aspects of another spurt. 

“Tn general business activity the 
rise continues to show increasing 
breadth, which would seem to indi- 
cate further expansion in the very 
near future. 


South Carolina House 
Passes Night Work Bill 


Spartanburg, S. C.—The South 
Carolina House passed and sent to 
the Senate a bill to provide that night 
work in textile mills throughout the 
State be restricted to 55 hours a 
week, with one half-hour stipulated 
for lunch. 


PATENTS 


Trade-marks, Copyrights 
A former member of the Examining 


Corps in the United States Patent 
Office. 


PAUL B. EATON 


Registered Patent Attorney 
Offices: 1408-T Johnston Bidg. 
Chariotte, N. C. Phone 7787 
434 Munsey Buliding 
Washington, D. C. 
Also Wineton-Saiem, N. C. 


BELTING, PICKERS 
And Other 
Leather Supplies 
Prompt Deliveries 


PHILADELPHIA 


BELTING COMPANY 


HIGH POINT, N. C. 
E. J. Payne, Manager 


Train Travel—Bargain 
Fares 


Richmond, Va., 
Friday, May 12th 


$5.00 
Round Trip From Charlotte, 


$5.00 


Reduced round trip tickets on sale go- 
ing trip all trains (except Crescent Lim- 
ited) May 12th, final limit midnight 
May 14th, 1933. 


“New Deal” Extension Feature 
Tickets may be extended as much 
as five days at fee $1.00 per day 
each ticket each day extended. 


Reduced Round Trip Pullman Fares 


Reduced fare tickets must be purchased 
before boarding train. 


Consult Ticket Agents 
‘Southern Railway System 


= 
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Summer Courses for Mill Men 


The North Carolina State College Summer School, 
which opens June 19 and runs for six weeks, will offer 
courses in weaving, designing, fabric analysis and cotton 
classing which should prove of interest to many men now 
working in textile plants that desire to equip themselves 
for better positions. 

Dr. Thomas Nelson. Dean, and T. R. Hart, Associate 
Professor of Weaving and Designing, will teach the textile 
courses which will include the fixing and setting of plain, 
dobby and jacquard looms, analysis of fancy fabrics, and 
the designing of dobby fabrics. 
fiftieth anniversary of the E. M. Holt Plaid Mills, which 

The course in cotton classing will be taught by Dr. 
J. B./€otner, a member of the College faculty and a 
licensed Government grader who has taught similar 
course¢ at State College for the past 12 years with mark- 
ed success. 

Arrangements have been made so that a mill man may 
devote all his time to any subject in which he is inter- 
ested ,or he may divide. his time between two or more 
subjects. 

Further information regarding the cotton classing 
course can be secured by writing Dr. J. B. Cotner, State 
College Station, Raleigh, N. C., while information re- 
garding the textile courses can be secured by writing Dr. 
Thomas Nelson at the same address. 


Cotton Grading Course To Be Offered At 
Clemson 


H. H. Willis, director, announces that the Clemson 
Textile Department, in co-operation with the U. 5. De- 
partment of Agriculture, will conduct a class in cotton 
grading at Clemson College, S. C., beginning June 12 
and continuing through July 11. This course is designed 
to meet the needs not only of the beginner in cotton grad- 
ing but also local buyers and graders with experience. 

This class will be taught by a specialist in cotton grad- 
ing from the U. S. Department of Agriculture. The use 
of the standards for grade and staple will be demonstrat- 
ed, and the students will have the opportunity of inspect- 
ing, grading and stapling some 3,000 to 5,000 samples 
representing the different grades and staples of cotton se- 
lected from representative sections of the cotton belt. In 
connection with this course in grading a series of demon- 
strations and talks on the manufacturing properties of 
different cottons, and the kinds and amounts of waste in 
‘cotton will be given. 

J. D. Thornton, of the Rock Hill Printing and Finish- 
ing Company, Rock Hill, S. C., spoke to the students in 
the Textile Department of Clemson College, Monday, 
May 1, on “Cotton Printing.” 

In his talk the speaker mentioned interesting facts re- 
lating to the chemicals and dyes used in cotton printing 
and gave considerable information regarding their practi- 
cal application. 

A very instructive discussion followed the address. 


Cotton-Textile Institute Wins Award 
(Continued from Page 3) 
000,000 in newspaper advertising, window displays and 
other forms of publicity during that time. Public re- 


sponse to offerings of cotton merchandise during Nationa! 
Cotton Week resulted in continued special promotion of 
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many such items throughout last summer. From a 
limited fund the Institute provided hundreds of thou- 
sands of advertising items for display use in stores and 
on correspondence. It conducted an advertising campaign 
in the dry goods trade press. 


STIMULATION OF ImPpROVED Cost METHODS 


In the belief that depressed prices and overproduction 
were in no small measure due to subnormal quotations 
of mills not thoroughly informed regarding the costs of 
their various products the Institute has emphasized the 
importance of sound procedure in cost calculations and 
of the use of cost data so developed as a guide to mer- 
chandising policies. It has repeatedly stressed the fact 
that where mills are insufficiently informed as to costs 
they are bound to overfigure the cost of some items of 
production while underfiguring the cost of others, with 
the result that their subnormal quotations on the latter 
items tend to establish lower market levels and to cause 
the output of such mills to gravitate more and more, 
through natural competitive processes, to the underfig- 
ured items. It has been felt that if a preponderance of 
cotton manufacturers realized fully, when entering the 
market, the losses which their quotations would entail 
there would be less willingness to exceed reasonable 
schedules and less pressure to force unwanted goods on 
the market. 


STATisTics AS A GuipE TO OPERATING PoLictres 


The Institute’s statistical department accumulates in- 
formation on production, sales, shipments, inventories 
and unfilled orders from manufacturers and selling agen- 
cies and provides compilations of this information to 
upwards of 20 important manufacturing divisions of the 
industry. The facts thus developed have doubtless had 
an important educational influence in leading to more 
moderate operating schedules and remarkable inventory 
reductions in hecent years. 


The Dyeing and Processing of Knit Goods 
(Continued from Page 4) 


extracted or run through squeezer rolls to remove all 
water possible. 

There are two methods of drying employed, the loop 
dryer and the vertical tubes. The tube system consists 
of pipes four to eight inches in diameter, aporoximately 
sixteen feet long. Above these pises is a rolling up at- 
tachment. The goods are pulled down on these pipes. 
and a spreader inserted between the top of pipe and 
rolling up rolls. The cloth is then pulled up and started 
rolling up. The hot air comes up through the pipe and 
drys the goods. Light weight cloth that does not require 
napping is ready to be cut into garments when taken 
from dryer. One medium and heavy weight fabrics that 
are napped, the process goes a step further. These goods 
are put over a turning machine and turned right side out 
after napping and folded. They are then ready to cut 
into garments. 

As you will note there has been no mention made of 
softeners or finishing compounds in the finishing of knit 
goods. If you are careful in the preparatory process to 
use the correct amount of chemicals, you will find it will 
not be necessary to use any softeners to obtain a nice 
soft fabric. 

A steady decrease in inventory has taken place since 
the middle of 1930, reaching in September, 1932. the 
lowest point recorded since early in 1928 when compila- 
tion of these figures was begun. Although this reduction 
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has undoubtedly been influenced to a degree by the re- 
duced price of raw cotton and by contraction of credit, 
nevertheless it compares most favorably with the inven- 
tory position of many other important industries where 
these latter influences have also been operative. 

The comparative inventory position of such industries 
as make their stock figures available is below: 


Stocks ON HaANp SEPTEMBER 30. 1932 


(Based on Survey of Current Business, U. 5. Department 
of Commerce) 

Compared with Sept., 

1929-30-31 Average 


Leather 9% greater 
Stone, glass and clay 3% 4: 
Paper, news print 9% 
Non-ferrous metals (manufactured goods) 3% 
Lumber 6% less 
Iron and steel 32%.” 
Automobile Tires 39% 


Cotton goods 46% 

*There was a 51% reduction in automobile tire stocks as of 
June, 1932, due to heavy shipments in anticipation of sales tax on 
tires 


Carding Discussion At Eastern Carolina 
Meeting 


(Continued from Page 7) 


Mr. Orr: I have used Western cotton, compressed, 
with local Carolina cotton—used it fifty-fifty, mixed, 
carried it through the bale breaker right on through. I! 
have very little trouble with 7 and 15/16 cotton. 

Mr. Harden: Those neps will just naturally increase 
with Western cotton, because there are more of them to 
begin with. I believe a lot of what we think is neps is 
immature fiber that comes off the seed in close ginning 
and rolls up. 


Mr. Orr: Then a lot of the trouble is in the ginning. 
If you will go back and examine the bales as they are 
opened, you will see what kind of ginning the cotton has 
been through. 

A member: I think he can cut fifty per cent of the 
neps by speeding up the card flats. 


EYEBROWS ON SPEEDERS 


Mr. Orr: Another question I should like to ask is 
about the eyebrow on the speeders. 
Chairman: We all have them. 


A. L. Oldham, Carder, No. 2 Mill, The Erwin Cotton 
Mills Company, Erwin, N. C.: I don’t have them. I 
have leather rollers. I have a wooden roll, one inch in 
diameter, made out of oak and covered with clearer cloth. 
I lay that between the second and third rollers. We have 
been using that for some time. 

Mr. Orr: TI have five speeders on which I have elimi- 
nated it. I use a % iron roll. 

Mr. Harden: We tried to apply that revolving clearer 
to some of our frames. The trouble was that the hook 
stuck up there so far we could not get it to work. We 
took the old clearer and made a rocking clearer out of 
it. It moves a little with the movement of the rollers: 
in other words, it will rock back and forth and pick the 
eyebrow up and let it move down on to the clearer cloth. 


Chairman: Where you use a roller, you don’t use the 
cover board? 
Mr. Harden: No, take the cover board off. 


This ended the discussion on carding. 
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SUPERINTENDENTS AND OVERSEERS 


We wish to obtain a complete list of the superintend- 
ents and overseers of every cotton mill in the South 


| Please fill in the enclosed blank and send it to us. 


Name of Mill 


Spinning Spindles _Looms 


Cloth Room 
Dyer 
_ Master Mechanic 


PRINTING 


All Kinds of 
MILL and OFFICE 
FORMS 


DAVID CLARK, Owner 


WASHBURN 


PRINTING 
Company 


P. O. Box 974, 18 W. 4th St., Charlotte, N C. 


| Spinner 

4 

Weaver 

| 

3 

| 

| | 

% 

| 

| 

Bi | 

| 
| | 
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SELLING AGENTS for 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


Deering, Milliken & Co. 


Incorporated 
79-83 Leonard Street 


New York 


99 Chauncey St., Boston 223 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


Wellington, Sears & Company 


93 Franklin St., Boston 65 Worth St., New York 
Philadelphia Chicago Atlanta 
New Orleans San Francisco 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


DOMESTIC EX PORT 


MERCHANDISING 


JOSHUA L. BAILY & Co. 


10-12 Tuomas St. New YorE 


BULLETIN 
Classified Ads 


Bring Results at Low Cost 


Make Your Wants Known Through 
This Medium 


i, 


_ COTTON Goons 


REST RS 


New York.—While the cotton goods markets were not 
quite so active last week, business was on a very healthy 
basis and prices held very firm. In gray goods chief in- 
terest appeared to be in print cloths and carded broad- 
cloths, and large quantities, both for nearby and later 
deliveries, were moved. Narrow sheetings also showed 
strength, with some advances, particularly on the heav- 
ier constructions. Mills with spot goods were cleared up 
and with May deliveries sold in good quantities, had 
turned their attention to the movement of June and for- 
ward shipments. 


Carded broadcloths were less active, but held strong 
at 534c for the 100x60s and 434c for the 80x60s. Good 
sales at these prices had been made at the week-end, and 
attempts to cut under these levels found mills under no 
pressure to sell. 


Print cloth sales included 39-inch 3-yard squares in 
good quantities both at 534 and at 57<c, and at the close 
the market was considered strong at the higher level. 

Broad interest continued in fine yarn, cottons as the 
week opened, and fair sales were booked on a wide va- 
riety of goods. The season appeared to be carrying fur- 
ther than a number ha dexpected, due chiefly to the 
hand-to-mouth policies of cutters and retailers, who con- 
tinued to seek quick shipments from converters. The 


| latter generally were fairly well sold, and were reordering 


frequently on staple goods. Fancy goods, meanwhile, 
continued active on a wide variety of goods, but in small 
quantities. Mills were in a strong position both on sta- 
ples and fancies, with stocks at a low point and with a 
number of constructions well sold. Prices on some fab- 
rics, particularly for quick shipment, were strong, but a 
number said that the margin over cotton was still much 
too small. The fact that stocks were not accumulating, 
and that goods were being consumed, together with the 
stability of the market over the past three months, were 
causes for favorable comment, however. 


Print cloths, 28-in., 
Gray goods, 38%4-in., 64x60s.... 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s.............000.00000.. 5% 
Gray goods, 39-in., 68x72s 
| Brown sheetings, 3-yard Sees. 
Brown sheetings, standard 
Brown sheetings, 4-yard, 56x60s_ 4% 
Tickings, 8-ounce 10% 
Denims 
Dress ginghams 


J. P. STEVENS & CO., Inc. 


40-46 LEONARD ST., NEW YORK 


Selling Agents 


| 
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YARN MARKET 


Philadelphia, Pa._-The yarn market showed more ac- 
tivity during the week. Prices were held firmly on the 
higher basis and sales reached an encouraging volume. 
The demand for spot shipment has continued strong and 
buyers have been pressing for early delivery. Sales of 
medium and finer carded weaving numbers have been 
running about three times the current production, indi- 
cating growing interest among weavers in covering much 
farther ahead than has been their custom since early last 
fall. While demand for combed peeler yarns still lags, 
as compared with carded, some sources report substantial 
improvement in sales, but without opportunity to get 
prices high enough to give the spinners an even break, 
due to soft spots remaining among suppliers. It is ex- 
pected that combed spinners shortly will meet to discuss 
the outlook in their branch of the industry. 

Local dealers believe that probably a considerable vol- 
ume of yarn has been bought in anticipation of a con- 
tinued rise, as well as for anticipating some new business, 
whereas, it is pointed out, when prices were near the 
bottom for the past six months, buyers were inclined to 
operate more cautiously and on a lighter scale. 

It is said here that cotton and yarn prices have now 
advanced to about the level at which buyers are likely to 
show determined resistance if asked to pay more. It is 
pointed out that sale yarn consumers who have to pay 
present prices for yarn they must have to fill orders they 
accepted earlier this year, are really “taking the worst 
beating” they have had to endure since the depression 
began, because it will not be possible for some time to 
come for them to pass along this additional cost of their 
yarn. 

Singled combed 30s were sold during the early part of 
the week for 26 cents, which would put 38s in the 30- 
cent bracket. This still leaves combed yarns cheap 
enough to be bought in anticipation. In the opinion ol 
dealers engaged principally with carded numbers, and 
it was believed this week that, with summer temperatures 
being registered, lightweight underwear will be given 
such a spurt as to be felt appreciably in fine count carded 
and combed yarns. 


Southern Single Warps 40s 
10s 1434-15 40s ex. 27 -28 
1565 -15% 50s 30. 
l4s 15%-16 60s 
16s 16 -16% Duck Yarns, 3, 4 and 5-Ply 
20s 17 -17% 8s 14%-15 
26s 18 -18% 10s 16 
30s 19 -19% . 15%-16 

Southern Two-Ply Chain 16s 7 1646-17 

Warps 20s 17%-18 
8s 1414-15 Carpet Yarns 
10s 15 «15% Tinged carpets, $s, 
12s 15%-16 and 4-ply li - 
l6s 16%-17 Colored strips, 8s, es 
20s 17%-18 and 4-ply 14%-15 
24s is -18% White carpets, 8s, 3 
30s 19% -20 and 4-ply 14%- 
368 96-26% Part Waste Insulating Yarns 
40s ex. Ss, 1-ply 

Southern Single Skeins 8s, 2, 3 and 4-ply...14 - 

&s 14%-15 10s, 2, 3 and 4-ply 14%- 
10s 14%-15 12s, 2-ply 15 - 
128 15 +-15% l6s, 2-ply 15%- 
l4s 1544-16 20s, 2-ply - 
lés 16 -16% 30s 2-ply 18%- 
20s 17 -17% 36s, 2-ply 25 - 
26s 18%-19 Southern Frame ee 
30s 19 8s 4%-15 
36s 2 ~26% 10s 1444-15 
Southern Two-Ply Skeins 12s 15 -15% 
4%-15 l4s 154% -16 
10s 1565 -15% 16s 16 “16% 
12s 15%-16 18s 1644-17 
l4s 16-16% 20s 17-87% 
16s 16%-17 22s 17%-18 
20s 17%-18 24s 18 
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Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger 
Yarn, Run Clear, Preserves the 
SPINNING RING. The greatest 
improvement entering the spinning 
room since the advent of the HIGH 
SPEED SPINDLE. 


Manufactured only by the 
National Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. |. 


31 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 


Reg. U. 8. P. O. 


THE 
IMPROVED EYE 


Dobby Loom Cords 
and Pegs 


Rice Dobby Chain Company 
Millbury, Mass. 


& Traveler “Floats” .. . & 
Spinning Costs Sink ‘ 

ae Most traveler failure is due to x 
tion. The balance between the 


quick wear caused by excess fric- 
Circle-D Traveler, the tension of the yarn, and the centrif- 
ugai force is such that the traveler substantially ‘‘floats”’ 
around the ring with contact at only one point on the inside 
of the flange of the ring. Thus friction and failure are re- 
duced. Try it for yourself. We'll send samples FREE. 
THE NEW VICTOR CIRCLE-D TRAVELER 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 
20 Mathewson St. Providence, R. I. 
Southern Agent, A. B. CARTER 
Room 615, Commercial Bank Bidg., Gastonia, N. C. 
Southern 
A. Dewey Carter... _..Gastonia, N. C. 
8. F. Barnes, Jr., 520 Angier Ave., N. &..____ Atlanta, Ga. 


Do You Have a Vacancy That You Wish to 


Get Your Man! 
Classified Ad 


Southern Textile Bulletin 
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26s 16 191% « 19 19% 
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SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY 


for Equipment, Parts, Materials, Service 


Pee 
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Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and 
representatives of manufacturers of textile equipment and supplies who adver- 


tise regularly in the TEXTILE BULLETIN. 


We realize that operating 


executives are frequently in urgent need of information, service, equipment, 
parts or materials, and believe this guide will prove of real value to our 


subscribers. 


Akron Belting Co., Akron, O. Sou. Rep.: 
L. L. Haskins, Greenville, S. C.; L. F 
Moore, Memphis, Tenn 


American. Cyanamid & Chemical Corp., 
585 Fifth Ave... New York City. Sou. Office 
and Warehouse: 301 E. 7th St., Charlotte, 
N. C.. Paul Haddock, Sou. Mer. 


American Enka Corp., 271 Church St., 
New York City. Sou. Rep.: R. J. Mebane, 
Asheville, N. C. 


Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc., Providence, 
R. IT. Sou. Office: Independence Bidg., 
Charlotte. N. C.. R. Buck, Mgr. Sou. 
Reps.: Harold T. Buck, Winecoff Hotel, 
Atianta. Ga.: Frank W. Johnson, P. O. 
Box 354. Greensboro, N. C.: R. A. Single- 
ton. 2016 Cockrell Ave., Dallas, Tex.; R. E. 
Buck. Jr.. 8 Tindel Ave., Greenville, 8. C. 


Ashworth Bros, inc., Charlotte, N. C. 


Sou. Offices: 44-A Norwood Piace, Green- 
ville. S. C.: 215 Central Ave., S. W., At- 
lanta, Ga.: Texas Rep.: Textile Supply 
Co., Dallas, Tex. 


Barber-Colman Co., Rockford, Ill. Sou. 
Office: 31 W. McBee Ave., Greenville, 8. 
c.. J. H. Spencer, Mer. 

Barkley Machine Works, Gastonia, N. C. 
Chas. A. Barkley, president. 

Borne, Scrymser Co., 17 Pattery Place, 
New York City. Sou. Reps.: H. L. Siever, 
P.O. Box 240, Charlotte, N. C.: W. B. 
Uhler. 608 Palmetto St., Spartanburg, 5. 
c.-: R: B. Smith, 104 Clayton St., Macon, 
GA. 

Brown Co., 
Sou. Reps.: 


David, Lawrence, Mass. 
Ralph Gossett, Woodside 
Bide., Greenville, 8S. C.; Belton Cc. Plow- 
den. Griffin, Ga.; Gastonia Mill Supply 
Co.. Gastonia, N. C.; Russell A. Singleton, 
Dallas, Tex. 

Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Sou. Office: Johnston Bidg., 
Charlotte. N. C., J. Hill Zahn, Mer. 

Campbell & Co., John, 75 Hudson St., 
New York City. Sou. Reps.: M. L. Kirby, 
P. O. Box 432, West Point, Ga.; Mike A. 
Stough, P. O. Box 701, Charlotte, N. C.; A. 
Max Browning, Hillsboro, N. C. 

Charlotte Chemical Laboratories, inc., 
Charlotte, N. C. A: Mangum Webb, Sec.- 
Treas. ia 

Ciba Co., Inc., Greenwich an orton 
St. New York City. Sou. Offices: 519 E. 
Washington St., Greensboro, N. C.: Green- 
ville, 8. C. 

Clinton Corn Syrup Refining Co., n- 
ton. Iowa. Sou. Reps.: J. W. Pope, Box 
490. Atlanta, Ga.; Luther Knowles, Hotel 
Charlotte, Charlotte, N. C. 

Corn Products Refining Co., 17 Battery 
Place, New York City. 5o0u. Office: Corn 
Products Sales Co., Greenville, 
Stocks carried at convenient points. 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, 
Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office: 301 5. Cedar 
St.. Charlotte, N. C. 5. B. Alexander, 
Cc T t Mass 

Dary Ring Traveler Co., Taunton, Mass. 
Sou. Humphries, P. O. Box 
843. Greenville, S. C.; Chas. L. Ashley, P. 
©. Box 720, Atlanta, Ga. 

Dillard Paper Co., Greensboro, N. C. 


Sou. Reps.: E. Spencer, Box 1251, 
Charlotte, w. R. B. Bmbree, Lynch- 


yurg. Va.: C. G. 

Gouedy, Greensboro, N. Cc 
Draper Corporation, Hopedale, Mass. 

Sou. Rep.: B. N. Darrin, Vice-Pres.; Sou. 

Offices and Warehouses, 242 Forsyth St., 

Ss. W., Atlanta, Ga., . Mitchell; 

Spartanburg, 8. C., Clare H. Draper, Jr. 


Du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. |., Wil- 
mington, Del. Sou. Office, 302 W. First St., 
Charlotte, N. C., John L. Dabbs, Mer. 
Sou. Warehouses: 302 W. First St., Char- 
lotte. N. C., Wm. P. Crayton, Mgr. Sou. 
Reps.: D. C. Newnan, L. EB. Green, H. B. 
Constable, Charlotte Office; J. D. Sand- 


Brown, Lynchburg, Va.; 


ridge, 1021 Jefferson Std. Bidg., Greens- 
boro, N. C.; B Dabbs, 715 Provident 
Bidg., Chattanooga, Tenn.: W. R. Ivey, 
lll Mills Ave., Greenville, 8S. C.: J. M. 
Howard, 136 8S. Spring St., Concord, N. C.: 
W. F. Crayton, Ralston Hotel, Columbus, 
Ga.; J. A. Franklin, Augusta, Ga.;: R. M. 
Covington, 715 Provident Bidg., Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. 

Eaton, Paul B., 
Charlotte, N. C. 

Eclipse Textile Devices, Eimira, N. Y. 
Sou. Reps.: Eclipse Textile Devices Co.. 
care Pelham Mills, Pelham, S. C.; Eclipse 
Textile Devices Co., care Bladenboro Cot- 
ton Co., Bladenboro, N. C. 

Emmons Loom Harness Co., Lawrence, 
Mass. Sou. Rep.: George F. Bahan, P. O. 
Box 581, Charlotte, N. C. 


Firth-Smith Co., 161 Devonshire St., 
Boston, Mass. Sou. Rep.: Wm. B. Walker, 
Jalong, N. C. 


Gastonia Brush Co., Gastonia, N. C. C. 
Ek. Honeycutt, Mer. 

General Dyestuff Corp., 230 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. Sou. Office and Ware- 
house, 1101 S. Bivd., Charlotte, N. oO. 
A. Btigen, Mer. 

; General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 
Sou. Sales Offices and Warehouses: At- 
lanta, Ga., EB. H. Ginn. Dist. Megr.; Char- 
leston, W. Va., W. L. Alston, Mer.: Char- 
lotte, N. C., B. P. Coles, Mgr.: Dalias. 

Tex., L.. T. Blaisdell, Dist. Mer. : Houston, 
rex.. E. M. Wise, W. O'Hara, Mers.: 
Oklahoma City, Okla., F. B. Hathway, B. 
F. Dunlap, Mgrs. Sou. Sales Offices: Bir- 
mingham, Ala., R. T. Brooke, Mer.;: Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., W. O. McKinney, Mer. 
rt. Worth, Tex., A. H. Keen, Mer.: Knox- 
ville, Tenn., A. B. Cox, Mgr.; Louisville, 
Ky., BE. B. Myrick, Mer.; Memphis, Tenn., 
G. O. McFarlane, Mgr.; Nashville. Tenn., 
J. H. Barksdale, Mgr.; New Orleans, La.. 
Willard, Mgr.; Richmond, Va., J. 
Hicklin, Mgr.; San Antonio, Tex., I. A. 
Uhr, Mgr.; Sou. Service Shops: Atlanta. 
Ga., W. J. Selbert, Mer.; Dallas, Tex., W. 
Fr. Kaston, Mgr.; Houston, Tex., F. C. 
Bunker, Mer. 

General Electric Vapor Lamp Co., Ho- 
boken, N. J. Sou. Reps.: Frank DB. Keener, 
187 Spring St., N. W., Atlanta, Ga.; C. N. 
Knapp, Commercial Bank Bidg., Char- 
lotte, N. C., 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, O. Sou. Reps.: W. C. Killick, 206- 
207 E. 7th St., Charlotte, N. C.: P. B. 
141 N. Myrtle Ave., Jacksonville, 
Boyd Arthur, 718-715 Linden Ave., 
Memphis, Tenn.; T. F. Stringer, 600-6 N. 
Carroliton Ave., New Orleans, La.: BE. M. 
Champion, 709-11 Spring St.. Shreveport, 
la.; Paul Stevens, 1609-11 First Ave., N. 
Birmingham, Ala.; B. S. Parker, Jr., Cor. 
W Jackson and Oak Sts.. Knoxville, 
Tenn.; E. W. Sanders, 209 BE. Broadwa ; 
Louisville, Ky.; H. R. Zierach, 1225-31 Ww. 
Broad St., Richmond, Va. 

_Hart_ Products Corp., 1440 Broadw 
New York City. Sou. Reps.: Chas. 
Clark, Box 274, Spartanburg, S. C.; Sam- 
uel Lehrer, Box 265, Spartanburg, S. C.; 
W. G. Shull, Box 923, Greenville, 8. C.; 
O. T. Daniel, Textile Supply Co., 30 N. 
Market St., Dallas, Tex. 


Meohine Co., Hawthorne, N. J. 
ou. ep.: Carolina Specialt 
Box 520, Charlotte, N. 

Houghton & Co., E. F., 240 W. Somerset 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Sales Mer., H. 
J. Waldron, 6514 First National Bank 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps.: J. A. 
Brittain, 722 S. 27th Place, Birmingham 
Ala.; Porter H. Brown, P. 0. Box 656 
Chattanooga, Tenn.; G. F. Davis, 418 N. 
Third St., St. Louis, Mo., for New Or- 
leans, La.; J. M. Keith, P. O. Box 663 
Greensboro, N. C.; R. J. Maxwell, 525 
rig Bidg., Atlanta, Ga.: D. O 

Tylie, 6 rst ational 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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Howard Bros. Mfg. Co., Worcester, 
Mass. Sou. Office and Plant: 244 Forsyth 
St.. S. W., Atlanta, Ga., Guy L. Melchor, 
Mer. Sou. Reps.: &. M. Terryberry, 208 
Embassy Apts., 1613 Harvard St., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Guy L. Melchor, Jr., At- 
lanta Office. 

Mygrolit, inc., Kearny, N. J. Sou. Reps.: 
J. Alfred Lechler, 619 Johnston Bidg., 
Chariotte, N. C.; Belton C. Plowden, Grif. 
fin, Ga. 


Johneon, Chas. B., Paterson, N. J. Sou. 
Rep.: Carolina Speciality Co., Charlotte, 
N. C. 


Keever Starch Co., Columbus, 0. Sou. 
Office: 1200 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 
5S. C., Daniel H. Wallace, Sou. Agent. Sou. 
Warehouses: Greenville, 8S. C., Charlotte, 
N. C., Burlington, N. C. Sou. Rep.: Claude 
B. lier, P. O. Box 13838, Greenville, 8S. C©.; 
Luke J. Castile, 2121 Dartmouth Flace, 
Charlotte, N. F. M. Wallace, 2027 
Morris Ave., Birmingham, Ala. 

Lockwood Greene Engineers, inc., 100 
BE. 42nd St., New York City, Sou. Office: 
Montgomery Bidg., Spartanburg, 8. C., KH. 
bf. Barnwell, Vice-Pres. 

Marston Co., John P., 247 Atiantic Ave., 
Boston, Mass. Sou. Rep.: Frank G. North, 
inc., P. O. Box 844, Atianta, Ca. 


Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Div. of Ray- 
bestos-Manhattan, inc., Passaic, N. J. 
Sou. Offices and Reps.: The Manhattan 


Kubber Mfg. Div., 1108 N. Fifth Ave., bir- 
mingham, Ala.; Alabama-—aAnniston, An- 
niston Hdw. Co.; Birmingham, Crandall 
ing. Co. (Special Agent); Birmingham, 
Long-Lewis Hdw. Co.; Gadsden, Gadsden 
Hdw. Co.; Huntsville, Noojin Hdw. & 
Supply Co.; Tuscaloosa, Allen & Jemison 
Co.; Montgomery, Teague Hdw. Co. Flor- 
ida—Jacksonville, The Cameron & Bark- 
ley Co.; Miami, The Cameron & Barkley 
Co.; Tampa, The Cameron & Barkley Co. 
Georgia—Atianta, Atlanta Belting Co.; 
Augusta, Bearing Parts & Supply Co.; 
Columbus, A. H. Watson (Special Agent); 
Macon, Bibb Supply Co.; Savannah, DL. 
DeTreville (Special Agent). Kentucky— 
Ashiand, Ben Williamson & Co.; Harlan, 
Kentucky Mine Supply Co.; Louisville, 
Graft-Pelle Co. North Carolina—Char- 
lotte, Matthews-Morse Sales Co.; Char- 
lotte Supply Co.; Fayetteville, Huske 
Hardware House; Gastonia, Gastonia 
Belting Co.; Goldsboro, Dewey Bros.; 
High Point, Beeson Hdw. Co.; Lenoir, 
Bernhardt-Seagle Co.; Rockingham, Roy 
Walker (Special Agent); Wilmington, 
Wilmington lron Works; Winston-Salem, 
Kester Machinery Co. South Carolina— 
Anderson, Sullivan tidw. Co.; Charleston, 
The Cameron & Barkley Co.; Clinton, in- 
dustrial Supply Co.; Columbia, Columbia 
Supply Co.; Greenville, Sullivan Hdw. Co.: 
Sumter, Sumter Machinery Co.; Spartan- 
burg, Montgomery & Crawford. ‘Tennes- 
see—Chattanooga, Belting & Supply Co.; 
Johnson City, Summers Hdw. Co.; Knox- 
ville, W. J. Savage Co.; Nashville, Buford 
Bros., Inc. Service Rep.: J. P. Carter, 6z 
North Main St., Greer, 8S. C. (Phone 186). 
Salesmen: E. H. Olney, 101 Gertrude St., 
Alta Vista Apts., Knoxville, Tenn.; CC. P. 
Shook, Jr., 1031 North 30th 5St., Birming- 
ham, Ala.; B. O. Nabers, 2519 27th Place 
South, Birmingham, Ala. 


Mauney Stee! Co., 237 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Reps.: Aubrey 
Mauney, Burlington, N. C.; Don L. Hurl- 
burt, 611 James Bidg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


National Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc., 
40 Rector St., New York City. Sou. Office 
and Warehouse: 201 W. First St., Char- 
lotte, N. C., Julian T. Chase, Mgr. Sou. 
Reps.: Dyer 8S. Moss, A. R. Akerstrom, 
W. Il. Barker, C. EB. Blakely. Charlotte 
Office: James I. White, American Savgs. 
Bk Bidg., Atlanta, Ga.; H. A. Rodgers, 
910 James Bidg., Chattanooga, Tenn.; J. 
Shuford, Jefferson Std. Life Bide., 
Greensboro, N. C.; E. L. Pemberton, 842 
Dick St., Fayetteville, N. C. 


National Oi! Products Co., Harrison. N. 
J. Sou. Reps.: R. Macintyre, Hotel 
Charlotte, Charlotte, N. C.; G. H. Small, 
310 Sixth St.. N. B., Atlanta. Ga. Ware- 
house, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


National Ring Traveler Co., 257 W. BEx- 
change St., Providence, R. I. Sou. Office 
and Warehouse: 131 W. First St.. Char- 
lotte, N. C. Sou. Agt., C. D. Taylor, Gaff- 
ney, 5. C. Sou. Reps.: L. EB. Taylor, Box 
272, Atlanta, Ga.; Otto Pratt, Gaffney, S. 

= . L. Lanier, Shawmut. Ala. 


N. ¥. & N. J. Lubricant Co., 292 Madi- 
son Ave., New York City. Sou. Office: 601 
Kingston Ave., Charlotte, N. C.. Lewis W. 
Thomason, Sou. Dist. Mer. Sou. Ware- 
houses: Charlotte, N. C., Spartanburg, S§. 
La., Atlanta, Ga., Green- 
‘ilie, 8. C. 


Perkins & Son, inc., 8. F., Holyoke, 
Mass. 


a 
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Belting 
N. . J. Payne, Mer. 


& Son Co., Wm. C., Dock and 
Caroline Sts., Baltimore, Md. Sou. Office: 
Charlotte, N. C., B. D. Heath, Mer. Reps.: 

Houston, Charlotte, N. C.: Fred 
ith. Charlotte, N. C.: C. M. Greene. 
Market St., Greensboro. N. Cy; 
Gregory, Charlotte, N. C. 

Saco-Lowell Shops, 147 Milk St., Bos- 
ton, Mass. Sou. Office and Repair Depot: 
Charlotte, N. C., Walter W. Gayle, Sou. 
Agent; Branch Sou. Offices: Atlanta, Ga.., 
John L. Graves, Mer.: Spartanbure, S. C.., 
H. P. Worth, Mer. 

Seydel-Woolley Co., 748 Rice St., 
Atianta, Ga. 

Sipp-Eastwood Corp., 
Sou. Rep.: Carolina 
lotte, N. C 


Sirrine & Co., J. E., Greenville, 8. C. 

Sonoco Products Co., Hartsville, 8. C. 

Southern Spindle & Flyer Co., Charlotte, 
N. 

Stanley Works, The, New Britain, Conn. 
Sou. Office and Warehouse: 552 Murphy 
Ave... S. W., Atlanta, Ga., . Jones, 
Mer.; Sou. Re ps.: Horace BE. Black, P. O. 
Box 424, Charlotte, N. C. 

Steel Heddie Mfg. Co., 2100 W. Alle- 
gheny Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Office 
and Plant: 621 B. McBee Ave., Greenville, 
S. c.. EB. Littlejohn, Mgr. Sou. Reps.: 
w. O. Jones and C. W. Cain, Greenville 
Office. 

Stein, Hall & Co., iInc., 285 Madison 
Ave.. New York City. Sou. Office: John- 
ston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., Ira L. Griffin, 
Mer 

Terrell Machine Co., Charlotte, 
Ee. A. Terrell, Pres. and Mer. 

Textile-Finishing Machinery Co., 
Providence, R. I. Sou. Office: 
ston Bidge., Charlotte, N. C., 
Mer. 

U S Bobbin & Shuttle Co., Manchester, 
N. H. Sou. Plants: Monticello, Ga. (Jor- 
dan Division): Greenville, 8S. C.; Johnson 
City, Tenn. Sou. Reps.: L. K. Jordan, 
Sales Mer., Monticello, Ga. 

Universal Winding Co., 
I. Sou. Offices: 
Ga. 


U. S. Ring Traveler Co., 159 Aborn 5t., 
Providence, R. IL. Sou. Reps.: Willlam W. 
Vaughan, P. O. Box 792, Greenville, 8. C.; 
Oliver B. Land, P. O. Box 158, Athens, 
Ga. 

Veeder-Root Co., 
Sou. Office: 
Greenville, 
Sales Mer. 

Victor Ring 


Co., High Point, 


N. W., 


Paterson, N. J. 
pecialty Co., Char- 


N. C., 


The, 
909 John- 
H. G. Mayer, 


Providence, R. 
Charlotte, N. C., Atlanta, 


inc., Hartford, Conn. 
Room 1401 Woodside Bidg., 
C., Bdwin Howard, Sou. 


Providence, 
R. I. Sou. Offices and Warehouses: 615 
Third National Bank Bidg., Gastonia, N. 
C., A. B. Carter, Mgr. ; 520 Angier Ave., 


Traveler Co., 


N. E., Atlanta, Ga.; F. Barnes, Mer. 
Sou. Reps.: B. F. Barnes, Jr., Atlanta 
Office: A. D. Carter and N. H. Thomas, 


Gastonia Office. 


Viscose Co., Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, 
N. C., Harry L. Dalton, Mer. 


Whitin Machine Works, Whitinsville. 
Mass. Sou. Offices: Whitin Bide., Char- 
lotte, N. C.. W. HB. Porcher and R. L 


Dalton, Mers.; 1317 Healey Bidg., Atlanta, 
Ga. Sou Reps.: M. P. Thomas, Charlotte 
Office: L D Wingo and M. J. Bentley, 
Atlanta Office. 

Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co., Whit- 
insville, Mass. Sou. Rep.: Webb Durham, 
2029 Bast Fifth St., Charlotte, N. C. 

Whitney Mfg. Co., Hartford, Conn. Sou. 
Rep.: Precision Gear & Machine Co., 
Charlotte, N. C. 

Wolf, Jacques & Co., Passaic, N. J. 
Reps.: C. R. Bruning, 305 W. Fischer 
Ave., Greensboro, N. C.; M. Costello, 2308 
BE. 4th St., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Sou. 


Cotton Goods 
Markets Active 


“The sky—certainly the industrial 
sky—seems far clearer by reason of 
the past week’s remarkable gather- 
ings of American business men in the 
Capitol. They began with the meet- 
ing of the National Association of 
Manufacturers, representing more 
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than fifty-six thousand industrial 
units covering ninety-four trade or- 


ganizations, and culminated with last 
night’s earnest appeal by President 
Roosevelt to some two thousand 


members and guests of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, for 
the whole-hearted and self-forgetting 
co-operation of the nation’s business 
leaders with him in the vast economic 
undertaking to which he is dedicating 
every moment of time and his every 


faculty. We have at last in high 
place an unafraid and aggressive 
leader behind whom those whose 


brains, energies and resources must 
be pooled for the salvation of the 
country can now confidently rally,’ 
Southeastern Cottons, Inc., reports. 


‘‘Self-regulation within each indus- 
try with responsibility to an ‘Indus- 
trial Cabinet’ of the nation’s best, 
serving without pay—like the Advis- 
ory Commission of the Council of 
National Defense during the Wilson 
administration—is the aim now defi- 
nitely in view. This is industry’s 
best answer to government control, 
and, freed of many of the shackles 
which have prevented intelligent co- 
operative effort in business, there is 
little doubt as to the outcome. Our 
business leaders, with courage, initia- 
tive and the will to do, have made 
this country into the greatest among 
the nations of the world. They suc- 
cessfully met the challenge of dan- 
gers from without and, through the 
organized World War effort, set a 
new mark in the records of human 
endeavor. They must now, in the 
same high spirit of patriotism, sin- 
cerely join hands in this greater and 
more difficult cause: brains, energies, 
resources and genius for organization 
must now be thrown into the scales 
for effectively turning this destructive 
economic tide which so threatens us 
from within. With the President’s 
assistance, the possibilities and re- 
sponsibilities for practical achieve- 
ment will soon be theirs. 

“In connection with the New York 
State sales tax, we are reliably advis- 
ed that an opinion was expressed to- 
day by the New York Commissioner 
of Taxes to the effect that the sale 
of merchandise by mills in the South 
through an agent in New York State 
to consumers in New York State 
would not be taxable under the new 
law. This decision is quite far-reach- 
ing in that it confirms the belief of 
many who have investigated the stat- 
utes; it is, however, the first expres- 
sion along that line from the Tax 
Commission offices. 


“Tn our own industry, we have had 


good busines son print cloths this 
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week, having sold a little more than 
our production, and prices at the 
end of the week are substantially 
higher than they were last Saturday 
morning. Activity started Monday 
and kept up pretty well through 
Tuesday and then quieted down. 
With the advance in the cotton mar- 
ket today we have had further activ- 
ity and the prospects for better busi- 
ness and better prices next week look 
good. 


“In the narrow sheeting, drill and 
twill divisions, substantial sales have 
been made during the week at ad- 
vancing prices. Buying interest 
slackened somewhat toward the end 
of the week, but the average daily 
volume has been mantained. At the 
close of the week stocks of many 
staple constructions are well liquidat- 
ed and nearby production is comfort- 
ably sold, with the result that a real 
shortage is being created. It has 
been of special interest to note that, 
in addition to the bag and certain 
converting industries, a fair volume 
of merchandise has been bought by 
mechanical industries.”’ 


Textiles for Forest Workers 


Philadelphia.——- The Army Quar- 
termaster Depot will receive bids 
May 15 on following items for the 
Civilian Conservation Corps: 2,500.- 
000 yards of blue denim, 2.20 yards 
per pound, 28-inch, 3-harness twill; 
alternate bid giving the Government 
the right to increase this quantity by 
40 per cent during the like of the 
contract; 150,000 yards of bleached 
cotton duck, Sanforized, 6'%-ounce, 
28-inch, with right to increase this 
amount by 40 per cent is specified in 
an alternate proposal. 


Also 500,000 bleached cotton 
sheets, 63x99 torn size, with hems: 
150,000 cotton pillow cases, 42x38, 
torn size; 400,000 Turkish towels, 
22x44: 600,000 huck towels, 17x36: 
375,000 handkerchiefs, hemstitched: 
881,000 pairs of cotton stockings, 
unbleached; 807,600 pairs of light- 
weight wool stockings; 187,500 dis- 
mounted men’s oilskin raincoats; 
150,000 cotton mattresses and 100,- 
000 cotton pillows. 


Delivery of all items must be com- 
pleted by July 15, 1933, and bids 
will be considered on all or any part 
of each. Delivery is to be made to 
the local depot, except the last two 
items, which may be quoted on a 
basis of delivery at the contract fac- 
tory. All articles must be manu- 
factured in accordance with Army 
specifications. 
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Mooresville Cotton Mill Girls Win in 
Beauty Contest 


An event which created more interest in the town of 
Mooresville, N. C., than anything in many months was a 
beauty contest staged by the Moor Theater on the even- 
ings of April 6th and 7th. 

Thirty-five of Mooresville’s pretty girls entered the 


Top—Miss Lois Walls, voted the most beautiful girl 
in Mooresville, and winning the title, “Miss Mooresville,” 
along with the silver loving cup. She is one of office force 
in Mooresville Cotton Mills. 


Right—Miss Fay Morlow of Mooresville Cotton Mills 
cloth inspecting department, voted third to the most 
beautiful girl in Mooresville. 

Left—Miss Aldeen Helms of Mooresville Cotton Mills 
weaving department, voted second to most beautiful girl 
in Mooresville. 


contest and it was about the finest array of teminine 
beauty any city can boast of. Seven of the thirty-five 
young lady contestants were employees of the Moores- 
ville Cotton Mills. All the girls were very tidedly dress- 
ed in the latest creation of lovely evening gowns and 


selecting the beauty queen of the bunch and her second 
and third was no easy task for the voters. 

The contest was sponsored by the different business 
enterprises of the town of Mooresville and the object was 
to have the people name by majority vote the city’s most 
beautiful girl, and her seeond and third. The rivalry was 
great and interest high. 


The young lady winning the honor and entitled “Miss 
Mooresville,” also winning a silver loving cup, was Miss 
Lois Walls of Mooresville Cotton Mills office force. The 
young lady winning second highest vote was Miss Aldeen 
Helms of Mooresville Cotton Mills weaving department, 
and the young lady winning the third highest vote was 
Miss Fay Morlow of Mooresville Cotton Mills, cloth in- 
specting department. 


MecCOLL, S. C. 


Cotton IMPROVEMENTS 
Mape TuHese MILis 


Occasionally one finds a place where the atmosphere 
seems electrified with energy and enthusiasm, crowding 
out every thought of depression or discontent. Where 
people are athrill with the joy of life and living, and 
thankful for the dignity of labor. 


Such a place is Marlboro Cotton Mills at McColl, S. 
C. The old Iceman plant, which has not run for two or 
three years, has been overhauled and put to work, and 
the old Marie joined to another near it, making one con- 
tinuous mill with unobstructed view from end to end, 
several hundred feet long. When the work is finished 
there will be no overhead shafting nor belts—nothing 
but the sprinkler system. 

The people at these mills are good, honest, friendly 
folk with a pleasant smile and hearty greeting ready for 
visitors. 

D. K. McCall is president; T. F. Adams, secretary; 
B. M. Edwards, treasurer; P. A. Gwaltney, general super- 
intendent; G. A. Hales is superintendent of all the mills 
in McColl, which are called Nos. 1, 3, 6 and 7. No. 2 
got swallowed or absorbed in the recent improvements. 

At No. 1, near the general office, J. M. Gibson is over- 
seer carding and M. H. King is overseer spinning. 

At No. 3, recently started up after a long rest, O. S. 
Jones, son-in-law of Superintendent Hales, is carder and 
spinner. He is also the proud father of a darling baby 
girl—Mr. Hale’s first grandchild. Needless to say that 
this late addition to the population of McColl is an im- 
portant personage. 

At No. 6, Robert Carter is twister; W. M. Dampier, 
overseer weaving, and also in charge of No. 7, which 
does weaving only. W. F. Campbell is detail man, and 
R. C. Long, master mechanic. 
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No. 5, at Bennettsville, S. C., has the same officials 
and general superintendent, with O. L. Derrick, superin- 
tendent, Less Shankle, carder; and Grover Rambeau, 
spinner. 

The finest water oaks we have ever seen grow in the 
front yard of this mill. It is really a beautiful spot. 


ROCKINGHAM. N. 


ENTWISTLE MILLS 


Few mills are more attractive or more conveniently 
arranged than Entwistle Mill No. 1, The machinery is 
up-to-date and everything kept clean. 

These mills have officials and overseers that are pleas- 
ant and courteous, as well as thoroughly efficient and 
progressive. 

Geo. P. Entwistle is president and treasurer; G. M. 
Bowes, secretary; W. H. Entwistle, vice-president and 
general manager of all the three Entwistle Mills; R. C. 
Heyward is superintendent of Mill No. 1. The writer 
thanks them all for a most pleasant visit and kind co- 
operation which resulted in a nice list of subscriptions 
for the Textile Bulletin. 

C. I. Wrape is overseer carding, assisted by R. G. 
Nuttall on the day line,'and J. M. Blake at night. 

W. W. Harris is overseer spinning and D .A. Williams, 
second hand: R. T. Gibson, overhauler: F. D. Huggins 
and Tom Braswell, live-wire section men; G. C. Hey- 
ward, overseer weaving, is a son of the superintendent, 
and was for several years with the Draper Corporation. 
Geo. Rowland is day second hand and a very likable 
young man. J. E. Franklin (“John Eddie,” we used to 
call him at Newberry, where he grew up and married) 
is overseer of night weaving. L. E. Holler is overseer the 
cloth room. Mr. Gay, master mechanic. 

ENTWISTLE No. 2 

This is away down the prettiest street imaginable, with 
lovely trees on each side and lapping across in a canopy 
overhead, and with pretty flowers blooming in the yards. 
Really, this lovely street is a part of Hannah Pickett 
Mill No. 1, and runs through to Entwistle No. 2, which 
used to be called Roberdel Mills. 

J. M. Currie is superintendent, and one of the nicest 
and most agreeable and competent young men we have 
met. Some jobs run the man, but Mr. Currie runs his 
job. 

P. A. Calvert is overseer carding, taking the place of 
Charles Jones, who has gone to the Highland Park Mill 
at Rock Hill. Mr. Calvert was second hand in carding 
at Entwistle No. 1 and was transferred to No. 2 and 
promoted. 

P. L. Dawkins is overseer spinning; C. J. Waldrop, 
overseer weaving. There are 288 looms on ginghams, so 
pretty and of such good quality—all fast colors—that 
they are irresistible. Mr. Currie presented “Aunt Becky” 
a lovely blue and white dress pattern. 

J. R. Ephland is overseer the cloth room; J. C. Mc- 
Neil, dyer, and C. G. Williams, master mechanic. 

HANNAH Pickett Cotton MILLs 

Pretty homes, lots of trees, shaded streets, gardens and 
flowers make this one of the most attractive places around 
Rockingham. Hundreds of young maple trees have been 
set out and will soon add much to the already lovely 
scene, 

No. 1 Mill is adding chambrays to the product. This 
plant has been specializing in print cloth, twills, sheeting 
and tobacco cloth. These mills run full day and a part 
of the machinery at night. 
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This mill company is one of a few that has recognized 
and rewarded the ability of a woman by giving her an 
official position. Miss Edith McLeod is the very capa- 
ble and efficient secretary, and is sweet, modest, womanly 
and gracious—charming every one with her bright smiles 
and winsome personality. 

Wm. B. Cole, president, and also treasurer for a long 
time, has resigned as treasurer, a position now occupied 
by his son, Robert Cole, affectionately called “Bob” by 
his friends. “Bob” is thoroughly likable, too, full of 
pep and high ideals, and everlastingly on the job. 

J. W. Jenkins, general superintendent, has been here 
many years and is quite busy with Mooresville Cotton 
Mills, Mooresville, N. C., added to his duties, since Mr. 
Cole became receiver for that plant; Superintendent John 
A. McFalls can be relied on to put things across success- 
fully, and is making things hum at Mooresville. 

J. W. Patterson is superintendent, Hannah Pickett Mill 
No. 1, which is headquarters and home of the general 
office. 

The overseers have been here for years and are fine 
men; W. L. Thompson is overseer carding and Jim Stutts 
the wide-awake young second hand. 

I. Hite, overseer spinning, has two second hands— 
Mauley Rhye and Will McDuffie; A. M. White is over- 
seer weaving, Clinton A. Whitlock and J. A. Howell, 
second hands; J. W. M. Jenkins, overseer the cloth 
room; J. T. Brady, master mechanic; Raymond White, 
shipping Clerk. 

At Hannah Pickett No. 2, M. T. Poovey is the genial 
superintendent and well liked by the operatives; B. F. 
McClure, overseer carding, is an old-timer with young 
ideas, and keeps up with the times; W. L. Honeycutt is 
a young section man who is ambitious to make good. A. 
M. Hastings is overseer spinning; he has only one leg 
but asks no odds, and is as alert and busy as can be, but 
never too busy to be courteous and pleasant. Sorry I 
failed to get the names of the other overseers and hope 
to do better next time. 


GASTONIA, N. C. 


A. M. Smyre Mec. Co. an Ipgat ComMMUNITY 


There is always something interesting going on here, 
where Marshall A. Dilling, secretary and superintendent, 
and his good wife are leading lights. 

Through all the “depression” this community has not 
slacked ‘up in religious activities. Church dues and the 
pastor’s salary have not been allowed to get behind, and 
it is easy to see that God has blessed this faithful group 
in many ways. 

There is seldom a change in overseers here, and the 
same ones have been on the job for quite awhile—just as 
formerly reported. 

A swarm of school children were in Mr. Dilling’s of- 
fice to have him look over their report cards, and we 
noticed that he was carefully examining them and passing 
out nickles and dimes. 

By asking questions we learned that Mr. Dilling pays 
a nickle when a report shows more “A’s” than “B’s” and 
a dime if they are all “A’s.” He says the kiddies sure 


hold him to his promise and he has to keep plenty of 
change to “pay up.” 

(We know of another busy man, A. A. Drake, secre- 
tary and treasurer of the Bibb Mfg. Co., Macon, Ga., 
who sees the monthly reports of the school children and 
encourages them to make good.) 
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COTTON MILL 
Per Sale at 10% of Cost 
8500 Spindles 
360 New Diesel Enet 
ew ese ne 
Brick Bulldin 
Good Tenant , 
Low Taxes—Good Location 
A Bargain 
For further information communi- 
ots P. W., care Southern Textile 
ulletin. 


HUNTER’S TRAVELER 


1—Saco-Lowell Slasher, 1925. 

1—C. & M. Brusher, 108”, chea 

i—C. & M. Stitcher, No. 26. 4 

Lot spinning rings, all sizes. 

Draper Looms, various widths. 
Several lots Tape Drive Spinning, low 
prices. 


HUNTER MACHINERY CO. 
610 Johnston Bidg. Chariotte, N. C. 


WANTED—Position as master mechanic. 
20 years’ experience with one milil. 
Good health; willing, hard worker. 
Good references. C. E. J., care Textile 
Bulletin. 
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CLASSIFIED ADS, 


MILL TREASURER AVAILABLE 
of large northern mill now in 
is open for engagement. Con- 

erable executive experience, corpora- 
hoe and cost accounting, preparing and 
control of budgets, corporation reports. 
bank loans, purchasing cotton and sell- 
ing. For appointment and further details 
address ‘‘V,"’ care The Textile Bulletin. 


WANTED—Position by experienced over- 
seer of weaving on rayon and silk fab- 
rics. A practical loom fixer. Best ref- 
evans. W., care Textile Bulletin. 

n. 


Commission Houses 
Will Not Be Taxed 


The statement of Mark Graves, 
president of the New York State Tax 
Commission, that sales by agents or 
commission houses in New York act- 
ing for mills or other owners located 
outside the State are not subject to a 
tax under the retail sales tax law 


$3.00 per inch, one insertion. 


Classified Rates 


Set Regular “Want Ad” Style, without border or display lines 
—4ec per word, each insertion. 


Minimum charge, $1.00. Terms—Cash with order 
Set Display Style, with headings in larger type and border— 


WE SPECIALIZE IN eae 


Textile Mill Forms 
| Labels, Bill Heads, 
Letter Heads, etc. 


| 
| 
| 
To the wise use of our complete, modern equipment, | 
which insures economy, we add the painstaking careof | 
experienced craftsmen, careful supervision, prompt | 
service, and a background of | 


Over a Quarter Century of Knowing How 
Let Us Quote You on That Next Job 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Washburn Printing Co., Inc. 


Printers of Southern Textile Bulletin 
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which went into effect May 1 and will 
save thousands of dollars for dry 
goods merchants. 

The interpretation was made for 
the Journal of Commerce at a con- 
ference Mr. Graves granted to repre- 
sentatives of business newspapers at 
the McGraw-Hill Building. 

A number in the trade had feared 
that sales of a number of classes of 
goods direct to the consumer would 
be taxed. Included in this category 
were tobacco cloths used for cover- 
ing growing plants, filter cloths, 
backing cloths, wiping cloths, oxidiz- 
ing cloths and similar goods. An- 
other large item, it was feared, would 
be towels, sheets and pillow cases, 
blankets, etc., to hotels, steamship 
companies and other large users di- 
rect from the mill agency. 

Mr. Graves declared that the pro- 
vision of the Constitution which pro- 
hibits States from imposing any bur- 
den upon interstate commerce pro- 
tects out-of-State sellers. The com- 
mission house, acting for the mill, is 
not the principal in a sale, but an 
agent, and therefore not taxable. If 
the mill is located outside the State 
and the goods are shipped from out- 
side the State direct to the customer 
or his order then the sale is not tax- 
able. In the case of mills within the 
State who sell goods to consumers in 
the State the tax is payable by the 
mill. Mills within the State selling 
and shipping goods to consumers out- 
side the State are not to be taxed 
for such sales.—Journal of Com- 
merce. 


Cellulose From 
Cotton Plants 


Chapel Hill, N .C.—The results of 
experiments conducted over a period 
of three years have convinced him 
that a profitable source of cellulose 
lies waiting in the cotton fields, Dr. 
Frank A. Cameron, of the Univer- 
sity Chemistry Department, told the 
Chapel Hill Rotary Club in an ad- 
dress here in which he outlined the 
progress he and his assistants have 
made in their investigations. 

Dr. Cameron said that one by one 
the objections that manufacturers 
had raised to his plan were being 
eliminated and that he was confident 
the time will come when cotton will 
compete successfully with spruce 
wood in the production of cellulose, 
cellophane, nitro-cellulose, duco, and 
other products. 

Cellulose now is made chiefly from 
spruce and wood which is rapidly dis- 
appearing, which means that it is 
highly important that some other 
source of cellulose be found, he said. 
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NEW EDITION 


Clark’s Directory 


OF SOUTHERN TEXTILE MILLS 
NOW READY 


Gives capital, number of ma- 
chines, officers, buyers, superin- 
tendents, kind of power used, 
product and telephone number, 
J i of every Southern Cotton Mill. 
Also contains sections: “Hints 
for Traveling Men,” and 
=6Clark’s Code Word Index. 
Printed on thin paper, cloth 
bound, pocket size. 

Two Revisions Yearly keeps 
this Directory Accurate and 
Complete. A copy should be in 
the office of every concern 
which sells to Southern Textile 
Mills and in the pocket of every 
Salesman who travels this territory. 


Orders Filled Promptly 
Price $2.00 


Clark Publishing Co. 


Charlotte, N. C. 


is the time 


to install 


Automatic Oil-lubricated 
Twister Rings 


From present indications, automatic oil-lubricated rings 
will eventually be standard on most classes of twisting. 
The mills who install NOW will benefit most. The 
DIAMOND FINISH Eadie Ring is the only one which 
provides 100% lubrication with oil ALL AROUND the 
ring. Installation is speedily accomplished—and so is the 
substantial production increase! 


Whitinsville 


SPINNING RING CO. 


Books That Will Help You With 
Your Problems 


“Clark’s Weave Room Calculations” 
By W. A. GRAHAM CLARK 
Textile Expert of U. S. Tariff Commission 
Second edition. Completely revised and enlarged. 


A practical treatise of cotton yarn and cloth calcu- 
lations for the weave room. Price, $3.00. 


“Practical Loom Fixing” 
(Third Edition) 
By Tuomas NELSON 


Completely revised and enlarged to include chap- 
ters on Rayon Weaving and Rayon Looms. Price, 
$1.25. 


“Carding and Spinning” 
By Geo. F. Ivey 


A practical book on Carding and Spinning. Price, 
$1.00. 


“Cotton Mill Processes and 
Calculations” 


By D. A. TompxrIns 


Third edition. Completely revised. An elemen- 
tary text book for the use of textile schools and 
home study. Illustrated throughout. Price, $1.00. 


“Remedies for Dyehouse Troubles” 


By Wa. C. Dopson, B.E. 


A book dealing with just that phase of dyeing 
which constitutes the day’s work of the average mill 
dyer. Price, $1.50. | 


“Cotton Spinner’s Companion” 


By I. C. NoBie 


A handy and complete reference book. Vest 
size. Price, 50c. 


Published By 


Clark Publishing Company 
CHARLOTTE, N. ©. 
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Here are the Crucial Minutes 


“Mr. Smith,” calls the secretary. 
The first of a line of waiting sales- 
men, hurriedly collecting hat and 
sample case, enters the buyer's office. 
A ground-glass door closes behind him. 
The other men shift, recross their legs and 
settle down to wait their turn. It won't be 
long now. 

And it won't! For the average time given 
to salesmen is brief—heart-breakingly brief, 
sometimes. In retail stores it varies between 
4 minutes in department stores and 21 min- 
utes in furniture stores, with an average for 
all lines of 12 minutes per interview. In in- 
dustrial concerns it is scarcely longer. 

Yet within those few minutes every actual 
sale must be consummated. Here, within the 
walls of one room, across one desk, and in the 
space of a few hundred seconds are focused 
the entire efforts of management, produc- 


tion, advertising— 


to stand or fall on 
the result of per- 
THIS SYMBOL identifies an 
ABP paper ... It stands 


sonal salesmanship. 
for honest, known, paid 


Here are the cru- 
circulation; straight-forward 


cial minutes when 
a man must sell. 
business methods, and edi- 


May 11, 1933 


And because these selling minutes are so 
few, so precious, it is important to save them 
for actual selling, to free the hands of sales- 
men for the important work which can only 
be done face to face with the buyer. 

It is here that the business paper is of un- 
told value to the manufacturer. For it reaches 
in advance the man behind the ground-glass 
door. In its pages can be said beforehand 
everything that must be said as a preliminary 
to effective personal selling; to get introduc- 
tions and explanations out of the way; to 
create friendships and reputations; to clear 
the decks for two-fisted selling. 

Because the business paper of today deals 
so authoritatively and constructively with 
the problems of its industry, profession or 
trade, it not only passes through the ground- 
glass door, but it is read, thoroughly and 
attentively, by the man who constitutes the 
manufacturer’s most important single objec- 


tive. His interest makes the business paper _ 


the key to saving crucial selling minutes. 


This publication is a member of the Associated Business Papers, Inc. 
reader interest... These are - - @ CoOperative, non-profit organization of leading publications in the 
the factors that make a val industrial, professional and merchandising fields, mutually pledged 
uable advertising medium. to uphold the highest editorial, journalistic and advertising standards. 


THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS, INC. 


TWO-NINETY-FIVE MADISON AVENUE - NEW YORK CITY 
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